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4ENEAS SYLVIUS AND THE LIBRARY OF 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


In a review of Bishop Creighton’s Rede Lecture 
on ‘The Early History of the Renaissance in Evg- 
land,’ in the Times of 19 Sept., the following 
curious passage is quoted :— 

**T have come across one testimony to a knowledge of 
classics in England in early times which is so remark- 
able, and so difficult of explanation, that I think it worth 
mentioning even at the risk of seeming pedantic. uveas 
Sylvius, who certainly knew MSS., eays that in the 
librar7 of St. Paul's in London he found an ancient his- 
tory, written, according to ite colophon, 600 years before, 
that is, roughly speaking, about 800 to 850 a.p. ‘The 
writer of this history,’ he goes on, ‘was noted as the 
Greek Thucydides, whom we know by report to have 
been famous. I found, however, no translator's name.’ 
England was indeed far in advance of the rest of Europe 
if at that early date it possessed a student capable of 
translating Thucydides,” 


The passage cited is so full of interest that it 
seemed worth while to turn to the original, a letter 
written from Vienna, in 1451, Kalendas Junii. 
Here is an extract from it :— 

OXXvI, 
Zineas Dei gratia Episcopus Senensis Domino Johanni 


Hinderbach, Secretario Regio et amantissimo fratri | 


8.P.D 


Queerere multi solent unde sit Heraldorum nomen | 


mihi quoque aliquando fuerunt dubia. Sed cupienti 
plurima nosse, ut est humanum ingenium, querentique 
certior fieri apud Angliam, que olim Britannia dicebatur, 
in sacrario nobilis sedis Sancti Pauli Lundoniensis, vetus 
historia in manus venit, ante annos sexcentos, ut signatum 
erat, conscripta, = si vera est et mez potest et aliorum 
satisfacere cupiditati. In ea quid invenerim tibi 
scribere decrevi, ut acri tuo judicio cum viro primario 
et doctissimo Domino Uirico de Monte Solis quid tenen- 
dum sit censeas, mihique rescribas. 

Autor historia Thucidides Grecus annotatus erat, 
quem fama celebrem clarum novimus, translatoris nomen 
nullum inveni, Constat tamen peritum fuisse, qui 
magnum illum et facundissimum autorem Lating lioguz 
non minorem quam Greecus est reddidit. 

The letter is taken from ‘‘ Anew Sylvii Picco- 
lominei Senensis......opera que extant omnia” 
(4'o., Basilese, 1551). 

Here, then, is a very clear statement that A. ceas 
Sylvius saw in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in sacrario, 
a translation of Thucydides into Latin, and not 
only that, but into Latin as good as was the Greek 
original itself. 

£ueas Sylvius Piccolomini was born 18 Oct., 
1405 ; be was secretary to Cardinal Capranica, and 
served in the same capacity several persons of high 
dignity :— 

‘*He was despatched on a special mission to Scot- 

land to restore « certain prelate to the favour of the 
king. He visited the wonders of populous and most 
wealthy London. He saw the noble church of St. Paul’s, 
the sumptuous tombe of the kings at Westminster, the 
Thames with the rapid ebb and flow of its tide, and the 
bridge like a city.” 
He seems to have visited a place still more 
remarkable, for ‘‘ he saw also a village where men 
were said to be born with tails.” Unfortunately 
he has not set down its name. The story of his 
visit is told in most graphic fashion by Dean 
Milman, in his ‘ History of Latin Christianity’ 
(vol. viii. 417-421). In 1458 ASneas Sylvius was 
raised to the Papal throne under the name of 
Pius II., holding that dignity till his death in 
1464. Milman does not give the exact date of 
the visit to London ; probably it was shortly before 
1438. 

The perusal of the letter, a part of which is 
transcribed above, led me to consult an early 
catalogue of the Cathedral Library. In Dugdale’s 
* History of St. Paul’s Cathedral’ (edition of Sir 
Henry Ellis, pp. 392-398) is a catalogue of the 
books in the new library of the cathedral, which 
had been recently erected over the cloister of 
Pardon-Chirche-Hawe, on the north side of the 
church. It is entitled :— 

“ Kalendarium sive Inventorium indentatum : factum 
inter Magistrum Willie! Say, D , et capitulam 
Ecclesia Cathedralis S. Pauli London ac Rogerum 
Mersh, unum Executorem Testamenti Walteri Shyring- 
tone Clerici defuncti, nuper Cancellarii Regis Henrici 
Sexti Ducatus sui Lancastrie, ac Canonici Stagiarii 
ejusdem Ecclesiz, ex una parte, et magistrum Johannem 


exortum. Quis Heraldos primos instituit, et quid officii | Raven et David Hampstede, Capellanos perpetuos 
genus hoc bominum inter mortales habeat. Qua res Cantarie dicti Walteri fundate in capella sua situate 
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juxta bostium Boreale ecclesi# predicte, ex altera 
parte; de omnibus et singulie libris, cum eorum con- 
tentis, existentibus in nova Libraria per dictum Walterum 
nuper inchoata, et per ¢jus Executores plene constructa 
super claustrum cimiterii ejusdem Ecclesiw, vocatum 
Pardon-Chirche-Hawe, et liberatis prafatis Capellanie, 
ut custodibus dicte Librariw, xxv° die mensis 
Anno Domini ™ ccce 

This document is printed ‘‘ ex vet. Rotulo in bibl. 
Hattonians.” 

It must be confessed that this is a long heading 
with which to burden the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
long as it is, it does not convey all the information 
that could be desired. Walter Shyringtone was 
evidently the founder of the library, so far as the 
buildings were concerned ; they were erected above 
the famous cloister (the old library at Lambeth 
Palace occupied a similar ——— by means 
of his generous bequest. e also founded a 
chantry for two priests, the first incumbents of 
which were appointed librarians. He was Canon 
of Lincoln as well as of St. Paul’s: he died in 
1448 ; and he left, says Dugdale, 3,2331. 18s. 4d, 
“ which was kept in an iron chest in the vestry of 
this charch [St. Paul’s], whereof 3191. was in 
groats, and all the rest in gold.” Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte gives a summary of a deed still preserved in 
the cathedral, in which mention is made of the 
bags of money found by the executors in the said 
iron chest in 27 Henry VL., the value of the whole 
amounting to more than 1,1001. (Historical MSS. 
Commission, Ninth Report, p. 58). 

Bat an important question remains. Were all 
the books included in the catalogue, Kalendarium, 
or inventory the gift of Walter Shyringtone ; or 
were some of them already the property of the 
cathedral, newly placed in the library erected by his 
generosity? The heading of the document speaks 
“ de omnibus et singulis libris existentibus in nova 
—. The evidence is not decisive, to my 
mind. 

Dugdale does not make the matter very clear. 

He says that Walter Shiryngtone’s wealth, 
“as it was of a large extent, so of no less latitude was 
his mind, For, upon the West quadrature of that fair 
cloyster, environing the place called Pardon Chirch 
Haw, he began the building of a goodly library, which 
his executors perfected, stored with many excellent 
booke, all manuscript, in those days of no small cost, 
as by the Catalogue in my Appendix may seem. Where- 
unto I have those as the learned Leland, temp. 
Hen, VIII., taketh notice of.”—Dugdale's ‘St. Paul's,’ 
p- 92, referring to Leland’s ‘ Collect.,’ vol. iii. p. 37. 

Leland adds a short list of twenty-two volumes, 
some of which have already appeared in the in- 
ventory already cited (see Dugdale, p. 399). 

It seems natural to suppose that into this new 
library, so mupificently built, and stored with 
valuable manuscripts, would also » 
whatever other volumes the cathed might 
possess. If all the books were the gift of Shiryng- 
tone, as well as the building in which they were 


placed, then the catalogue will be of no use for 
the purpose for which I have now consulted it, for 
the ‘Inventory’ was not compiled until some 
twenty years after the date to which we have 
assigned the visit of Aineas Sylvius. If, however, 


Martii, | the books which already belonged to the cathedral 


were arranged together with those which Shiryng- 
tone bequeathed, then we shall have in this list an 
enumeration of the books which our distinguished 
visitor consulted “‘ in sacrario.” 

In any case, a brief examination of the catalogue 
of 1458 may be of some interest to the readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ It is certainly a remarkable collection, 
consisting of about 174 volumes. Let us first 
observe, in connexion with Aineas Sylviue’s letter, 
the classical books which it comprised. Here were - 

Seneca de clementia, ad Neronem. 

Epistole Senece ad Paulum. 

Seneca de naturalibus questionibus ad Lucillum. 

Tulliue in Rethoricis. 

Virgilius in Bucolicis. 

Liber Romane Historiz. 

Suetonius de Vita Caesarum. 

Josephus de Judaico Bello. 

There were, also, two copies of a book entitled 
* Magister Historiarum,’ which might have been 
thought to represent a classical author but for the 
second title, “vel materia scolastica.” The trane- 
lation of Thucydides is not to be found amongst 
the classical books. 

Of portions of the Bible and postilla upon certain 
passages were about seventy-one, besides 
“ana magna biblis.” There were commentaries 
by De Lyra, St. Gregory, Ralph de Diceto (‘ Postilla 
super Ecclesiasticum et super librum Sapientiz’) 
Hugo de Vienna (super Matthzum), and Lathbary ; 
together with two copies of ‘ Aurora, id est, Biblia 
versificata,’ 

Of Sermons, the ‘Summa Predicatorum,’ and 
a of Gorbam, Abbevile, and William de 

well. 

Of Fathers, a goodly store, Augustine standing 
first with some forty-nine treatises (come in dupli- 
cate), St. Gregory with nine pieces, Chrysostom 
and St. Bernard with two each, St. Jerome with 
one. Of later ecclesiastical writers, Anselm, 
Robert Grostest, Richard de Sancto Victore. 

Of Service Books there are none, for these were 
kept elsewhere, But of books upon ritual subjects 
there were ‘ Speculam Curatoram,’ ‘ Pupilla Oculi,” 
*Expositio Symboli,’ ‘ Expositio Orationis Domi- 
nice,’ ‘Tractatus de Sacramento Evkaristiz,’ 
* Innocentius de Misteriis Missarum,’ ‘ Orationes 
Augustini et Ambrosii dicendz ante and 
the ‘Summa Confessorum.’ 


In History, the books of our great Dean Ralph 
de Diceto, ‘ Flores Historiarum Fratris Martini,’ 
and ‘ De Gestis Britonum.’ The grand volume of 
og te Diceto is still extant, but it has strayed 
to beth Li 


writing. 


brary ; it is a noble example of 
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Of Medical Books a few: Galen, Ypocrates, 
Philaretus, Theophilus, Constantinus Africanus, 
Egidius, and Avicenna. The last is still to be 
seen in a show-case in the library. 

Of Biographies only these: ‘ Isidorus de ortu 
et obitu Patrum,’ ‘ Visio S. Edwardi Confessoris,’ 
* Historia Trium Regum Beatorum ’; together with 
Jeronimus, Genvadius, Isidorus, ‘De Cathalogo 
Virorum Illustrium.’ 

On Canon Law, Civil Law, and the Decretals, a 
few volumes. Of St. Thomas and his commentators, 
seven treatises, 

Of Miscellaneous Books it seems only necessary 
to mention the ‘ Purgatorium Patricii,’ ‘ Reperto- 
rium Morale sive Dictionarium,’ Boethius, and 
two treatises upon grammar. 

The Missals and Service Books were kept in 
the treasury, under the care of the sacrist. And 
a catalogue of these is extant, compiled in 1486. 
It is printed in Dugdale (pp. 399-401). The 
office books of the various chantries were kept, I 
think, in the chantry chapels, each of which seems 
¢o have had its own separate furniture, ornaments, 
vestments, and books. 

Of all this grand collection the merciless fires 
which ravaged the cathedral, and the profane hand 
of the despoiler, have destroyed or alienated all 
save a very scanty remnant. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


OUR SAXON KINGS AND THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

For six hundred years, viz., from 1087 to 1687, 
the sovereigns of England claimed the throne as 
heirs and successors of William the Conqueror. 
Of the twenty-seven monarchs (including Lady 
Jane Dudley, the nine days’ queen) who ruled 
during that time, seventeen only were the un- 
doubted heirs and representatives of William, the 
right of the other ten being more or less open to 


hen King James I. succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1602/3 he did so as the heir of William 
the Conqueror, beyond question. To him suc- 
ceeded Charles I., Charles I[., and James II., in 
due rotation, and with the last-named sovereign 
ended the list of kings who claimed to represent 
the Conqueror. His representative, at the present 
time, is H.R.H. the Princess Louise of Bavaria, 
who is the heiress in blood of King Charles I. 

Bat, after all, there were kings of England 
before William I., and it is, to say the least, as 
interesting from a genealogical point of view to 
trace the representation of Egbert, the first king of 
all England, as that of the bastard eon of Robert 
the Devil; and yet how few have ever asked them- 
selves the question, Who is the representative of 
Egbert in the present year of grace 1895 ? 

Twice in the course of English history since the 
Conquest the “pure Saxon li 


to have been restored to the throne : once when 
Heory I. married as his first wife the Princess 
Matilda, eldest daughter of Malcolm IIL, King of 
Scots, by Margaret (the saint), who was the heiress 
of the Saxon line, and by this alliance it was sup- 
posed, as Sandford saye, “ that the two families of 
the Normans and Saxons were united in the 
sovereignty”; and secondly when James VI., the 
descendant of Matilda’s brother David, united the 
crowns of England and Scotland five hundred 
years later; but the latter supposition was as 
incorrect as the former. 

Henry IL, when he ascended the throne, united 
in his own person the blood of both the Saxon 
and the Norman races, being descended equally 
from Edmund Ironsides and William the Con- 
queror ; but he was not the representative of the 
tormer in any sense. His great-grandmother, St. 
Margaret of Scotland, had four sons, and her repre- 
sentation naturally vested in these and not in 
her daughters, from the elder of whom Henry 
descended. King James VI. of Scotland was the 
heir of line of Robert Bruce, King of Scots, but 
was only a younger coheir of King Malcolm Can- 
more by Kis wife Margaret, sister of 
Atheling and heiress of the Saxon kings. 
elder representation of the said Margaret vested 
in the house of Baliol, and the claims of the other 
competitors for the crown of Scotland after the 
death of Margaret, the granddaughter and heiress 
of Alexander III., were set aside in favour of 
John Baliol, the grand-nephew of King 
William the Lion, who was acknowledged as King 
of Scotland in 1292. His issue having becomeextinct 
in 1363, the representation of the ancient kings of 
Scotland as well as of the Saxon kings of England 
passed to Ingelram de Coucy (afterwards Earl of 
Bedford), which Ingelram was the great-great- 
grandson of Ada Baliol, the second sister of King 
John Baliol (the eldest sister, Margaret, havi 
died s.p.), who married William de Lindsay 
Lamberton, and left an only daughter and heir 
Christina, who married [ogelram, Lord de Couey, 
great-grandfather of Ingelram, Earl of Bedford, 
aforesaid. * 

The eldest daughter and coheir of Ingelram, Earl 
of Bedford (by the Princess Isabel, eldest daughter 
of Edward III.), was Mary de Coucy, who 
married Henry de Bar, Marquis of Pont-a-Mousson 
and Lord of Oisy, by whom she had an only sur- 
viving son Robert, Count of Marle and Soissons, 
who was slain at the battle of Agincourt, 25 Oct., 
1415, leaving an only daughter and heir Jane, 
who married Louis de Luxembourg, Count of 
St. Pol, and had two sons, the elder of whom 


* Mr. Townend, in his otherwise valuable work 
‘The Descendants of the Stuarts,’ utterly misrepresents 
these facts, and asserts that the representation of the 


Baliol family centred finally in the youn; sister of 
line” was supposed | John Baliol, wife of John Comyn, Lord of Bedenceh, 
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died unmarried, and the second, Peter, Count of 
St. Pol, died in 1482, leaving two daughters and 
coheirs. The elder of these, Mary, Countess of 
St. Pol and Soissons, married Francis de Bourbon, 
Count of Vendéme,* whose great-grandson and 
representative Henry, King of Navarre, became 
Kiog of France upon the death of Henry III. in 
1589, 

Upon the death, on 24 Aug., 1883, of the Comte 
de mbord, the lineal descendant and repre- 
sentative of Henry 1V., King of France and 
Navarre, the representation of John Baliol, King 
of Scotland (and consequently of the Saxon kings 
of England), vested in his nephew, H.R.H. Robert, 
Dake of Parma, eldest son and heir of the Princess 
Louise de Bourbon (Madame de France), Duchees 
of Parma, his sister, who predeceased him 1 Feb., 
1864. 

This prince is the undoubted representative of 
King Alfred the Great and of all the subsequent 
kings of England of the Saron race until the 
Norman Conquest. The earlier portion of the 
royal Saxon pedigree is somewhat involved in 
obscurity, and the accounts given of the issue of 
Ethelbert and Ethelred I., the elder brothers ot 
Alfred; leave it rather doubtful if Edward the 
Elder (Alfred’s son and successor) was the heir- 
general and representative of his great-grandfather 
King Egbert ; but if the representation of Egbert 
eventually vested in Edward the Elder or his sons, 
the present representative of Alfred must be the 
representative of King Egbert as well. 

The Duke of Parma is also the lineal descendant 
and representative of King Stephen, the only one 
of our Norman sovereigns who is not represented 
by the Princess Louise of Bavaria. 

H. Mvuarary Lane, Chester Herald. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO EDWARD, DUKE OF 
SOMERSET, 


The following interesting indenture, dated 
8 Nov., 1 Edw. VI., conveying certain lands in 
Hammersmith, in the manor of Fulham, to the 
protector of the young king, may perhaps fiod a 
corner in ‘N. & Q.’ lease is for two hundred 
years :— 

“ This Indenture made the ae daye of Novembre 
in the ffyrste yere of the raigne of oure raigne Lorde 
Edwarde the sixte by the Grace of god Kinge of Eng- 
lande ffrance & Irelande Defender of the fleythe & in 
earthe Supreme beade of the Churche of Englande and 
also of Ireland and between the highe & mygbtye Prince 
Edwarde Duke of Somersett Erle of Hertforde Vyce- 
counte Beauchampe Lord Seymor of Thonourable Order 
of the Garther Knyghte Erle Marshall of Englande 
& Highe Treasorer 4 the same Gouernor of the Kinge 
Maiesties Mooste Royall parson and protector of bis 


* Mary, Countess of St. Pol and Soissons, married 
first James of Savoy, Count of Romont, by whom she 
= an only daughter, married to Henry Count of 

assau. 


Grace Realmes Domynyons & subiects of thone [=the 
one] ptye and the Keuerende ffather in god Edmunde 
Bishoppe of London on the other ptie Witnessith that 
the saide Byshoppe for dyuers consideracons hyme 
movinge Hath demysed graunted & to flerme letten 
& by these presents dothe demysé graunte and to ffarm 
lett unto the said Duke All the Landes Tenements and 
Woodes lyinge & beinge in the parishe of fulbam in the 
County of Middx parcell of the possessyons or heredyta- 
ments of the saide Bishoppe which be hereafter expressed 
or nxmed That ys to enye the Close called the Barne 
Crofte conteynynge by estymacon ffower acres three 
roodes and ffowertene pooles a house with a Gardeyne 
wherein Henry Adames Inbabiteth conteynynge by 
estymacyon twoo acres Itm a ffelde called Ravyns 
Crofte conteynynge by estymacyon seven acres & a 
halfe Itm a ffelde called the Longehaue Close ccnteyn- 
ynge by estymacyon sixe acres one Koode & a hallffe 
and four pooles Itm a Close called Lane Close couteyn- 
ynge by estymacon sixe acres & « helffe Itm a ffelde 
culled Brodefelde conteynynge by estymacyon ffyfty 
nyne acres a balffe, halff a Roodde & sixe pooles 
Itm the ponde close lyinge in two partes conteynynge 
by estymacyon Nyne acres halffe a Roode and Tenne 
les Itm a ffelde called the twelve acres conteynynge 
y estymecyon nyne acres «nd seuenteene pooles Itm 
a close called the Lytle Brodefelde conteynynge by 
estymacon twelue Acres a halffe and two pooles Itm a 
Close called Rushe Mede ec nteynynge by estymacon 
three acrees and a halffe Itm a Close called Instlyny 
Shotte conteynynge by estymacon twelue acres balfe a 
Roode & threttene pooles Itm a ffelde called Woodfelde 
conteynynge by estymacon Thirtye ffoure acres and balfe 
a Roode Itm a Mede called Watley's !yinge in two partes 
conteynynge by estymacon tbyrty nyne acres Itm Thrift 
grove conteynynge by estymxcon eleven acres halffe a 
roode aud six (!) pooles Itm Welbushe Close conteynynge 
by estymscon twenty sixe acres & a ha!ffe & tenne pooles 
And all that pte & porcon of his Lande Grounde & Woodes 
called or knowne by the name of Wormoolde Woode 
lyinge & beinge towards the northwest tide of the suid 
grounds & Woodes called Wormoolde woode & lately 
marked butted & bounded for the saide Duke conteyn- 
ynge by estimacon one hundreth fourescore acres be it 
more or less,” 

For this extensive grant by the bishop the 
Protector was to pay annually “syxe pounds 
threttene shillings and four pence.” 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Morser Hossarp.’—I am preparing a 
monograph on a subject which has hitherto failed 
to receive the attention it merits. I refer to the 
pursery ballad of ‘Old Mother Hubbard,’ which 
(I believe) bas never yet—at all events in England 
—been considered from a political and social point 
of view, though for those who can read between 
the lines there is undoubtedly a rich, if recondite 
mine of interesting matter lying latent beneath 
the seemingly simple moti/ of this venerable poem. 

The date of its composition I should be inclined 
to fix at somewhere about the end of the sixteenth 
century, as from internal evidence we gather 
that it must have been subsequent to the intro- 
duction into England of ‘‘ the most sovereign and 


precious weed” tobacco. I shall endeavour to 
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show that the virulent dislike which James I. 
entertained for tobacco was due to his having 
accidentally come across a toy-book in the royal 
pursery containing a (no doubt very vilely exe- 
cuted) woodcut of the Dame’s dog smoking a pipe. 
Nor will it be difficult to trace to the influence of 
this apparently artless lay much of the want of 
candour (not to use a harsher term) of the martyr 
Charles, as well as the lax morality and inordinate 
devotion to pleasure of the Merry Monarch. But 
my object in penning these lines is to crave the 
assistance of the learned readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
in deciding a point of vast importance, to wit, the 
particular breed to which the Dame's dog belonged. 
It is impossible to suppose that the British 
mastiff—the good old Talbot—would have lent 
himself to the wanton and undignified amuse- 
ments of the sprightly canine whose achievements 
are so graphically recorded in the poem. Nor can 
I readily believe that any small spaniel would 
have had sufficient aplomb and daring to drink 
tobacco, to simulate death, or to seduce from its 
more seemly avocations a (for all we know to the 
contrary) sedate and virtuous goat, One would 
like to imagine that the dog in question was a 
poodle ; but, query, were poodles then, i. ¢., three 
hundred years ago, in existence? Another diffi- 
culty that presents itself is that it was usually a 
monkey, and not a dog, that performed tricks of tke 
sort described inthe poem. Weall remember, for 
instance, Ben Jonson’s “‘ well-educated ape, that 
came over the chain for a King of England, and 
sat still on his a— for the Pope and the King of 
Spain.” If any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ bappen to 
have ancient copies of ‘Old Mother Hubbard,’ 
they would greatly oblige by stating what manner 
of dog is represented in the illustrations. That 
the creature was intended to be considered as 
suffering from permanent or even temporary in- 
sanity, as a German critic of some standing has 
ventured to advance, I trust to be able to show is 
a suggestion for which there is absolutely no 
foundation. Au contraire, [think I may promise 
to prove that Dame Hubbard’s dog was a very 
Machiavelli amongst hounds; and that in the 
** Bow-wow” with which he, on a well-known 
occasion, responded to the flattering remark made 
by his mistress, there is a dark significance, a sar- 
castic causticity, which but faintly veiled a deadly 
stab at the fawning sycophants who crawled about 
the feet of the good Queen Bess. 
Mevancruon Mapvic. 


Tse House or THe Year 88, 
—The following notes, written in 1788, are from 
the MS. collections of Robert Riddell, Esq., of 
Friars Carse :— 

Upon the 24 of April 1788 at a Meeting of the Pro- 
testant Nonjurand Bishops at Aberdeen They una- 
nimously resolved to pray for George the Third. This 
took place on Sunday 25" of May 1788. So Jacobitism 


is atanend. The year 88* has for some Centuries past 
been fatal to the Royal house of Stewart. 
1288. In 1288 Alex™ 3™ was killed by a fall from his 


horse. 

1388. In 1388 was the Battle of Otterburn. 

1488. In this year James the third on June the 
Lost Battle to his subjects by whom he was 

ain. 

1588. In this year on Feby 8 Mary Queen of Scot- 
land lost ber head. 

1688. The unfortunate James the 2¢ of England 
abdicated his throne on Decemt 12 of this year. 

1788. On March the third of this year Charles Count 
Albsny Died at Rome and on May 25” of this year the 
Nonjuraud Bishops in Scotland prayed for George the 
third. 


A. G. 
Auchterarder, 


Tae Late Prov. Lupwic Noiré's ANatysis 
or THE Paitosopsy or Kant.—Prefixed to Prof. 
Max Mitller’s translation of Kant’s ‘ Critique of 
Pure Reason,’ there is an admirable historical 
introduction by the late Prof. Noiré. This intro- 
duction, which occupies two-thirds of the first of 
the two volumes, gives a vivid sketch of ancient, 
medieval, and modern philosophy down to Kant, 
who, in Prof. Noiré’s firm belief, grasped the 
truth towards which his precursors with less or 
more success had groped. In the preface Prof. 
Miiller expresses his regret that space did not 

rmit him to make use of a manuscript which 
Prof. Noiré had sent him containing a full analysis 
of Kant’s philosophy. He adds :— 

‘Tam glad to know that it will not be withheld, in 
German at least, from those who, both in England and 
Germany, bave learnt to appreciate Prof. Noiré’s accu- 
rate and luminous statements,” 

I am sorry to learn on inquiry that this expecta- 
tion has not been fulfilled. Death prevented Prof. 
Noiré from publishing the work, and his manu- 
script still remains unpublished in the hands of his 
executors, I write this note in the earnest ho 
that it may fall under the notice of some one who 
may have influence to secure both the publication 
of the original and its subsequent translation. 

R. M. Spence, M.A, 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Srace Prayrs, &c., 1n Pracve Times, 1603 
anD 1625.—Dauring the Plague of 1603 Francis 
Hering, ‘“‘ Doctor in Physicke, and Fellow of the 
Colledge of Physitians in London...... published 
certain Rules and Directions for the prevention of 
the spreading of that contagiods and all-devoring 
Sicknes.” ese he reprinted, ‘‘ somewhat in- 
larged,” in the next plague season of 1625, “‘ to 
the veiw and vse, and I hope good of my Cittizens 
and Countrimen.” Among his rules are :— 

“Concourse of people to Stage-playes, Wakes, or 
Feasts, and May-pole-dauncings, are to be prohibited 
by publique Authority, whereby, as God is dishonored, 


the bodies of men and women—by surfetting, drunken- 
nes, and other riots and excesses _— disposed to iafec- 
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tion, and the contagion dangerously scattered both in 
Citie and Countrie.”—A 4, back. 

“Let not the carkasses of dogs, cats, &c., lye 
rotting and poisoning the aire (as they have done) in 
More and Finsburie fields, and elsewhere round about 
the Cittie.”—A 4. 

“ The burying of infected bodies in Churches, Church- 
yards, and namely [=specially) in Paules Churchyard, 
where the chiefe Magistrates of the Citie and many 
other Citizens meete weekly to heare Sermons, must 
needs be not onely inconuenient, but verie dangerous 
for spreading the contagion, and poisoning the whole 
Citie.”—A 3, back, 


Some folk ate breakfast then, others did not :— 


“If you be not accustomed to a breakfast, take the 
queue of a Nutmeg or thereabouts of some cordiall 

lectuarie prescribed by the learned Physitian, before 
you set foot out of doores.”—B 1, back. 

“For breakefast you may vse a good draught of 
wormewood beere or ale, and a few morsels of bread 
and butter, with the leaues of sage, or elee a toste with 
eweet salade oyle, two or three drops of rose vineger, 


and a little sugar. They that haue cold stomackes may | begi 


drinke a draught of wormewood-wine or malmeey, in 
stead of ale or beere. But take heed (as you loue your 
life) of extreme bot waters, as Aqua vitw, Rosa rolis, 
or other compound waters of like nature, which Em- 
pericks prepare and set out with vaine and boasting 
words......they were......devised to kill, not cure men.” 
As this tract relates to Shakspere’s London it is 
worth reprinting, and so is Hering’s ‘ Modest 
Defence of his Caveat,’ 1604, with its contrast of 
Cheapside and the London alleys :— 

* Remember the hideous and lamentable crie in 
Oliues parish in Southwarke. If we looke into the city, 
we shall finde that in Cheap-side and other open and 
large streets, and in faire, roomy and spacious houses, 
the Pest bath not set in such sure footing, nor made 
such bauocke, as in narrow lanes, allies, and other 
pestered and noisome corners, whose families of poore 
—_ are thronged together, as men vse to pack wooll- 
sack one vpon snother, so that one of them can scarse 
breathe beside his fellowes face.” 

And its cut at James I. and tobacco : — 
“The greatest, learnedest, and complet Prince of 
hafs) vouchsafed of late to stoope so low as to 
take vp (though to throw away againe) that base, 
strange, ill-sauouring weede, or rather, intoxicating 
poison, Tobacco.” 

Hering’s Englishing (1602) of Oberndorff’s 
treatise against quacks might well be reprinted 
too. He joins Hall and other qualified doctors in 
denouncing 
“these Crocodils [who] disguised with the vizard of 
fancied knowledge, »nd masking wnder the specious 
Titles of Physitions and Doctors...... do, with their 
Absolonica!l Selutations steale away the affections of the 
inconstant Multitude from the Learned Professors of 
that Facultie, and with their loablike Imbracing:, 
stabbe to the bart their poore and silly Patients, ere they 
be aware, or once suspect such vncouth Treebery,” 


F. J. Forw1vaut. 
Currorp’s Ixw.—From time to time you have 
had notes of various matters relating to this Inn 
oi Chancery. I bave just come across the follow- 
ing description, which may be useful to some of 


our writers, It is from a notoriously scurrilous 
paper, called the Town, of 17 Nov., 1838 :— 

“ The den of the six attorneys, viz.. Clifford's Inn, has 
ever since the establishment of the [Marshalsea | Court 
been memorable as one of rapacity ana plunder, Novelists 
have described its terrors and farce writers have increased 
its celebrity, The dingy, tottering chambers in which 
these people shelter themselves put one in mind of those 
dark holes under the banks of rivers where the pike is 
wont to lie ia wait for his prey.” 

Rates Tromas. 


Quoration 1x ‘Otp Mortatiry,’— 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

For the sake of easy reference, may I point out 
that in the forty-eight- volume edition of the 
“ Waverley Novels” (1830-1834) the chapter at 
the head of which these lines are placed is xxvi. of 
the tenth volume of the novels? The ninth volume 
ins with ‘The Black Dwarf,’ which is the first 
of the ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ first series ; then 
follow the first eight chapters of ‘ Old Mortality,’ 
the second tale of the series. Vol. x. is a con- 
tinuation of ‘Old Mortality,’ bat the chapters 
are numbered separately, i. to xxviii. inclusive. 
In vol. xi. ‘Old Mortality’ is finished. The 
chapters begin again with i. in that volume. In 
two later editions to which I have referred (Black, 
1862 and 1865) the chapters ran consecutively 
from the beginning ; and there the chapter which 
is headed by the lines is xxxiv., not xxxiii. as 
given ante, p. 126. Ropert Pizerporst. 


Harvest Festivats. — Harvest festivals have 
formed the subject of the following articles given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3** S. ii. 384; 4" S. x. 411; xii. 
491; 6" §S. iv. 127, 186, 218; v. 56; viii. 113; 
7™ 8. iv. 205, 336. On a careful examination I 
can find no account of the following custom, re- 
ported in the Standard, 8 October, or one of a 
similar character which occurs annually in the 
little chapel situated on the top of St. Michael’s 
Mount, Cornwall :— 

“A unique harvest festival service was held at tie 
Fisherman's Chapel, Folkestone, last evening. In 
addition to the decorations usual on such occasions, the 
building was embellished with a display of fresh fish, 
including cod, mackerel, plaice, soles, and crabs. During 
the sermon an amusing incident occurred, one of the 
fine cod fish suspended from the ceiling falling amongst 
the audience. The service was most successful, the 
preacher pointing out that the harvest of the sea was as 
deserving of notice as that of the land.” 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Errictes, Livixo Deav.—In a reply 
(‘St. Mary Overie,’ ante, p. 370), E. L. G. sa 
“TI never heard of a tomb with two effigies, living 
and dead.” This ought not to pass without notice, 
as such tombs arecommon. Very fine and well- 


known examples are supplied by the three mag- 
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nificent tombs—of herself, her husband Philip of 
Savoy, and his mother—erected by Margaret of 
Austria, Regent of the Netherlands, at Brou, near 
Bourg en Bresse (South Burgundy). D. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Women on Commissions.— What was the first 
Royal Commission on which women served? It 
is a matter of notoriety that a few years ago a 
Minister making up a commission which concerned 
his department was prevented, by the resistance 
of the Home Secretary of the day, from making a 
new departure by putting women on commissions ; 
and both these gentlemen are atill members of the 
House of Commons. The colleague of one of them, 
Mr. Asquith, placed three women on the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education, issued in 1894. 
Was there any previous precedent ? 

A second query concerns precedence. The three 
ladies on the Secondary Education Commission all 
had precedence—two through family rank or rank 
of husbands, and the third as a doctor of science. 
But in the Commission they appear after all the 
men, including those who bad inferior precedence 
(which was the case with three Commissioners) and 
those who had no precedence at all (which was the 
case with two). Ww. O. C. 


Kiyo, or King, of 
Somersetshire, one of the Gentlemen Ushers to 
st and Mary in 1556, had a patent of arms. 
The blazon is, Sable, on a chevron argent three 
escallops of the field, in base a cross pattée fitchée 
of the second ; on a chief or, a demi rouge dragon 
between two battleaxes also of the second ; and, 
for crest, on a wreath argent and sable, a cubit 
arm erect, the sleeve bendy wavy purpure and or, 
frilled argent, holding in the hand, proper, the 
broken staff of a ge sable, tipped argent. Is 
there to-day a family of King bearing these arms ? 

Everarp Green, Rouge Dragon. 

Heralds’ College, London, E.C. 


have been ignorant up to now as to his place of 
burial. He died in London, 1 Sept., 1649 ; buat 
as there is no entry of his burial in Pitchford 
register, he could not have been brought home to 
lie with his ancestors, many of whom are interred 
there. Wu. Pai 


Shrewsbury. 


Sir Tosy Betca.—What relation was he to 
the Lady Olivia? He speaks of her as his “ niece” 
(IIL. ii. and IV. ii.) ; but this is scarcely consistent 
with Olivia's severe ‘‘ wigging” of Sir Toby in 
IV. i. Uncles, I imagine, in Shakespeare’s time, 
were treated with much more deference than 
fathers usually are now. This being so, it is not 
to be supposed that, however much Sir Toby had 
offended Olivia, she would address him as “un- 
gracious wretch” and “ Rudesby,” and tell him to 
get “out of her sight”—to say nothing of her 
calling him *‘ Toby” tout court—had he been her 
uncle. Nor would Sir Toby, I fancy, have spoken 
of being “in offence [i¢., in disgrace] with his 
niece.” May we suppose that Lady Oi:via’s aunt 
had married an Englishman, and that Sir Toby 
was her cousin? Or, better still, may Olivia bave 
been Sir Toby’s “ nice A la mode de Bretagne,” 
or, ag we should say, his first cousin once removed ? 
This would satisfactorily account for his calling 
her “niece.” What do Shakespearian students 
say ? JonaTHAN BovcHrer. 


A Ssower or Wueat.—‘ The Most Elegant. 
and Witty Epigrams’ of Sir John Harrington were 
published, in four books, in 1618. The eighteenth 
epigram of the second book treats 

Of the corne that rained. 

I handled, tasted, saw it with mine eyes, 

The graine that lately fell downe from the skies : 

Yet what it tok’ned could I not deuise, 

And many doubts did in my mind arise. 

At last, | thus resolu’d, it signifies 

That this is our sole meane, to mend this dearth, 
To aske from heau’n, that we due lacke on earth. 


The Stationers’ Register has this entry for 22 Feb., 
1583 (Arber’s ‘Transcript,’ ii. p. 420) :— 

“ Edwarde white. Licenced vato him vader th andes 
of the Byeshop of London A wonderfull and strange 
newes which happened in the countie of Suffolk and 
Essex the flirste of ffebruarie being ffrydaie where yt 
rained wheate the space of sixe or seauen miles com- 


Sir Francis Orriey’s | passe 


any of your correspondents kindly aid me in dis- 
covering where this Shropshire worthy was buried ? 
Considering that be was such a devoted friend of 
Charles I., by whom he was knighted in 1642; 
that he carried with him all the county gentry in 
sacrificing their plate to the Royal Mint established 
in the town; discharged the office of Governor of 
Shrewsbury from early in 1643 to the middle of 
1644 in an exemplary manner ; was High Sheriff 
in 1645, and suffered much in his estate for his 
loyalty, it is strange that our best local historians 


Is anything known of this publication ; and has 
any lucid explanation been offered of the shower 
itself? Percy Simpson. 


“Namancos anp Bayona’s HOLD.” — Anno- 
tators on ‘ Lycidas’ tell us that in old maps of 
Milton’s time Namancos was marked as a town 
of Spain near Cape Finisterre. Does it still exist ; 
and, if so, under what name is it now known? 
Maps of Milton’s time must now be very hard to 
find. I have none of that period, nor anything 
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near it. 


Thomas Kitchin, 1787-90. Cleveland, in his edi- received. 


tion of Milton, 1868, informs his readers ia a note 
that “ Bayona is the strong castle of France near 
the Pyrenees.” Bayonne ! J. Drxow. 


My earliest atlas is the great one by | works of the above-mentioned will be 


gladly 
I am compiling a catalogue of this 
artist’s pictures. Avevustin Riscueitz. 
42, Linden Gardens, W. 


Carr. James Tatpot (rt. 1745).—Can any 


Joux Mortiock.—A memoir of John Mort- reader kindly assist me in tracing out the pedigree 


lock, who died on 5 Aug., 1837, was published | of this naval officer, 


not long after his death. I should be glad to 
know where I could see a copy of this book, which 
does not appear to be in the British Museum. 

G. F. R. B. 


Worps, &c., 1x Account-soox.—In the MS. 
account and memorandum book of William Wraye, 
draper aud farmer at Ripon in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, are some words, &c., on 
which I should be glad of further explanation than 
I have been able to find :— 


1, “ Statute lace,” and “diamond statute lace.” Both 
men’s and women’s apparel used to be “ daubed with 
statute lace,” as would appear from a quotation the refer- 
ence for which I have Jost, and from one in ‘ N. E. D.,’ 
3.0. “Daub.” What was it, and why so called? 

2. “ Jenes,” “‘ white Jennes,” &c., a fabric, I suppose 
Jean. Is the derivation known? 

3. “ Coventry thread.” 

4. “Spe” or “ spa” silk (Spanish ?) 

5. “ Wat leven taffete (Louvain? white?) 

6. “Fine coler’d melan,” “ thred buttons.” 
“ Melan ” often occurs. 

7. “ Mylton fustyon.” 

8. “Holmes fustyon,” “white holmes,” 
holmes,” “‘ colored horne holmes,” 

linen cloth. ’ 

. “ Lande irons,” cf, Halliwell, Landern, a grate 
(North). Why so called? 

11, In inventory of bousehold and farm goods, “one 
eokegole nette, a corde, and a potte nette.” 

12, “In the stable,” with axes, wedges, Ke., “one 
little caple.” 

13, “j pece of puperes, xs.” 

. “a dossen and a d. matteres cardes, iijs. iiijd.” 
. vii oz. kringe candles, iiijd. 

. dossen french penes, iijes. iiijd. 
. xii li, casse ginger, ixs. 

. liij ounce systers thred, vs. 

19. “daye landes lyinge in Skelton.” 
dairy lands? 

2u. q. and d, of burrato. viijd. (j and 4). 

21. in chronological notes: ‘* 1402. The emperour 
Robt cam into England.” Rupert, of course; but where 
is there any account of this visit! “1464, K. Henry the 
6 taken at ye abbey of Sawley.” The writer of the 
article on Henry VI, in the ‘D. N. B.’ mentions a report 
that he was taken at some abbey disguised as a monk. 
Have we bero a new fact? “1604, This yeare in the 
cittie of York was ther a springe near to a barre called 
munckbare, that ranne water of the coller of blode or 
elaried wine, for the space of 4 Daies togather in the 
—_ of June.” Is there any other notice of this 
porten 


Answers sent to me direct would be table, 
J. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


colerd 


Qu. dey or 


Tae Rev. M. W. Perers, R. A.—Information 
as to the ownership or whereabouts of apy original 


who was concerned in the 
peculiar transaction recorded below? I wish 
particularly to ascertain whether he was the father 
of James Talbot, of Deptford Dockyard (born 1713, 
died 1794) :— 

“On the 10 July, 1745, Captain James Talbot, in the 
Prince Frederick and Captain John Morecock in the 
Duke, fell in with the Spanish ships Ndtre Dame, 
Lewis Erasmur, and Marquis D’Antin. The Prince 
Frederick attacked the Marquis D’Antin, and took her, 
being at the same time exposed to the fire of the Lewis 
Erasmus, which, after a stubborn resistance, was also 
captured, but as each of the ships was superior to the 
English vessel, the engagement lasted some hours. The 
Duke which bad commenced the action, had in the 
meantime gone in pursuit of the Nétre Dame, which had 
taken flight, but night coming on, the chase was given 
up, and the Duke returned to assist the Prince Frederick 
in the charge of the captured ships. The two prizes 
contained treasure to the amount of 800,000. which was 
conveyed to the Tower in forty-five waggons on the 1 and 2 
October.”—From ‘ Medallic Illustrations of the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the Death of George II.,’ 
— by order of the Trustees of, and sold at the 

ritish Museum,’ London, 1885, vol. ii. p. 597. 

“The British possessions were singularly fortunate 
this year in cruising against the enemy. Capt. Tal 
(in 1745) when on a cruise off the western islands, and 
after a most obstinate battle, took two large French 
ships, viz., the Ville D'Antin and the Lewis Erasmus. 
These ships were from the South Seas, where they had 
been for four years, and were immensely rich prizes. The 
treasure and plate taken out of them were put into forty- 
five waggons and carried to Londons. Upon a division of 
the prize money, each eailor’s share amounted to 850/. 
The proprietor’s share amounted to 700,000/."—From 
Schonberg’s ‘ Naval Chronology.’ 

Reference to the ‘ Calendars of State Papers’ for 
above date (to which I have not at present got 
access) would very probably afford farther informa- 
tion, The above statements can be corroborated 
generally from other accounts and records, but they 
contain nothing to show who ~—. Talbot was. 

ames TaLpor. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Curistiay Names DeRivep FRoM Weexk-Days. 
—There are nations in many parts of the world 
whose custom is to give every child a name com- 
memorating the day of the week on which it was 
born. I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
refer me to books giving information on no matter 
what savage or civilized people who do this. 
Failing mention of books, the mere name of any 
such race would be of help to me, as I can then 
find out authorities for myself. I may add that 
I have long been aware that the Gold Coast of 
Africa is 2 ality where this practice exists, and 
lately, with the help of a Fantee gentleman (a native 
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of Whydah), I have been able to work that district 
as completely as I could wish. The general reader 
may be interested to learn that the names usually 
applied to the black slave in Englieh literature are 
all to be found in my lists. Thus, our old friend 
Quashee is a Sunday child, the equally familiar 
Cuddjo means the Monday born, Cobena belongs 
to Tuesday, Kwaku to Wednesday, Yow to Thurs- 
day, Coffee to Friday, and Quamena to Saturday. 
These are all accented on the final syllable. The 
week-days from which they are derived are re- 
—. Quasheeda, Joda, Benada, Wukuda, 
Yowda, Feeda, Memenda, all paroxytones except 
the last, which to my ear is accented on the first 
syllable. Like our own, these week-days are derived 
from heathen deities, Ayishi, Ajo, Bena, Wuku, 
Yow, Afee, and Amen, all oxytones except the tri- 
syllable, which is accented on the middle syllable. 
Jas, Piatt, Jun. 


Caartes Rocsr, Esq, F.R.S, on. 
1734.—The sale of the collection of priats, drawings, 
and books made by this gentleman commenced 
on Monday, 18 March, 1799. It is said to have 
lasted ‘‘thirty days.” A descriptive catalogue 
was printed and sold at 3s. 6d. by one T. Philip. 
I shall be grateful to any one who will help me to 
find a copy. Ernest Raprorp. 
Hillside, Liverpool Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Latin Inscarprion.—I am anxious to obtain 
the correct reading of a Latin inscription on an 
old mantelpiece. All I can decipher is as follows : 
“ Comes Jucundus in via pro vehiculo est. — Eccles 
Saluo p......alegria bellesa cria.” 

Cuas. Jas, 


Knicut.—Is anything known of the ancestry of 
Knight, gardener, to whom a statue was erected 
by his employer, a nobleman, some twenty years 
ago? Was he in any way connected with Thomas 
Andrew Kaight, the eminent horticulturist, or 
with Joseph Kaight, F.H.S., 1809, of Chelsea ? 

H. C. Rairssy, 

Leicester. 

Rev. Dr. Guasst.—Permit me, as information 
is much needed, to repeat my query, ante, p. 228. 
Are there any descendants of Dr. Glasse, who was 
rector of Hanwell, Middlesex, and who was the 
intimate friend of Mr. Jonas Hanway, founder of 
the Marine Society in London? Dr. Glasse buried 
Mr. Hanway in Hanwell Church, and Mr. Hao- 
way left him by will all his letters and papers. 
All information I can obtain of Dr. Glasse will be 
most gratefully received. M. §. 


Tae Sorrrx “ -cock.”—As a great many sur- 
names end in this suffix, may I ask what it denotes ? 
The suffixes -field, -ford, -ton, -ham, &c., are local, 
and -son or -ston is patronymic ; but -cock is, to 
me, unintelligible. 

Ventnor. 


Watrorp. 


“SIR JOHN WITH THE BRIGHT SWORD”: 
THE EARLDOM OF STRATHERNE. 
viii. 301.) 

Mr. Granam Easton says, ‘‘ Where or from 
whom did Dugdale glean information about him ?” 
Possibly the universally accepted tradition (uncon- 
tradicted until this century, when Mr. Barclay 
Allardice claimed the Menteith peerage, rendering 
it necessary for his counsel to sweep out the male 
line) had satisfied Dugdale. 

But we can call the Earls of Menteith into 
court themselves ; and, unless my records are wrong, 
I will ask your coutributor to refer (a) to the Earl 
Marshal's Book, i. 9, p. 56, College of Arms, 
London, for the certificate of the descent of Sir 
Richard Graham, Gentleman at Horse to King 
James I., by William, Earl of Monteith ; (6) to the 
Earl Marshal’s Book, i. 25, p. 225, College of 
Arms, London, for the certificate by William, Earl 
of Menteith, to the Lyon King of Arms in Scotland 
concerning Richard Graham, Viscount of Preston, 
granting him, as a cadet of his family, the right to 
use his coat with a crescent for difference ; (c) to 
the Earl Marshal’s Book, i. 25, p. 226, College of 
Arms, London, for a letter dated the Isle of 
Menteith, 4 July, 1681, to Col. Grahame, Keeper 
of the Privy Purse to his Royal Highness at Court 
Edinburgh, in which the cadetship is most amply 
acknowledged ; (d) to the Earl Marshal’s Book, 
i. 25, p. 226, for a certificate from the Lyon King 
of Arms in Scotland, dated 27 June, 1681, in a 
visitation of the whole arms of noblemen (under the 
twenty-first act of the third session of Charles IT.’s 
second Parliament) and describing his arms ; (e) to 
a warrant from the Deputy Earl Marshal, Earl 
Marshal’s Book, i. 25, p. 226, College of Arms, 
London, recounting that the arms of Sir Richard 
Graham were entered on the last visitation of 
Cumberland, anno 1665, with a bordure engrailed, 
which was, with the consent of the Earl of Menteith 
and the authority of the Lyon King of Arms, 
removed (1681). These entries are positive proof 
that the Earls of Menteith acknowledged, and that 
the Heralds’ Office in both countries confirmed, the 
descent of the Grahams of Netherby from the main 
lineage of the earldom of Stratherne. 

A great deal is made out of John Graham of 
Kilbride, the second son of Malise, as if he was 
the alleged ancestor of the Netherby Grahams. 
It is obvious this was not the view of the Earl of 
Menteith in certifying the lineage of the Netherby 
Grahams, He distinctly says they are “ lineally 
descended "’ not from John the second son, but from 
‘© Alexander,” the “ eldest son to Earl Malise, his 
father, my predecessors.” So John, the second 
son of Earl Malise, and all the theories founded on 
him must be discarded from the alleged lineage of 
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the Netberby Grahams as set forth by the head of | riage was not made on the authority of some, but 
the house of Menteith and to by the | of all, acknowledged Scottish genealogical “autho- 
Heralds of Scotland and England. Bat this | rities; in the second place, there were Earls of 
naturally brings us face to face with the main | Oxford whose name was Henry.. I thinkin Rymer’s 
difficulty, namely, if the Grahams of the Mote, of | ‘ Foedera’ mention is made of two Earls of Oxford 
Blaatwood, and of Netherby were lineally de- whose name was Henry. In Millar’s ‘Catalogue of 
scended from Alexander, the eldest son of Malise, | Honor’ there is to be found a Henry de Vere, 
how did they come to be passed over in favour of | Earl of Oxford; and in the same book (I write 


John, the second sov, when receiving charter of without power of reference, but from rough notes) 
Kilbride, and in favour of Alexander, the son of | there is a mention of Aubrey de Vere, first Earl of 
Patrick, the third son of Earl Malise, in the earl- | Oxford, “ who went the way of all flesh in the year 
dom? The explanation should not be very far to | of our Lord 1194,” and had by his second wife a 
seek—Alexander, the eldest son of Earl Malise, | son Henrie de Vere. 
died a hostage in England. If he had lineal| But it ought not to be forgotten that the Men- 
descendants (as the Earl of Menteith and the | teith, or rather the Stratherne, earldom was doubly 
Heralds allege) he must have been married and | related to the royal house of Scotland thus: 
left progeny in England, and of that there seems | Robert (Stewart) I[. of Scotland had a brother, 
some confirmation, becaase in the ‘ Perambulations | Sir John Stewart of Ralston. Patrick Graham 
of Durham’ I found mentioned about that time | had by Matilda, his first wife, progeny, hence the 
the names of a Margaret and of a George Grahame, | Dukes of Montrose ; and by Egidia, daughter of 
and connected with the former a seal with the | the above Sir John Stewart, his second wife, had 
fess checqué for Stewart. Some investigation there | Patrick, who married Euphemia, only child and 
- tend to clear up matters. daughter of David, Earl of Stratherne, son of 
f Alexander's descendants intermarried and | Robert II. by his wife Euphemia Ross, and by her 
settled under the English crown they could not, as | right Earl of Stratherne. Thus Malise Graham, 
subjects of England, do feudal service or accept | Earl of Stratherne, their son, was doubly by blood 
fiefs from the crown of Scotland, and this of itself | of royal lineage. But, candidly, my personal pre- 
might explain how the descendants of the third, | sumption is that there has been amongst all these 
and not of the eldest, son of Earl Malise succeeded | close alliances a confusion of two generations and 
to the earldom of Menteith in Scotland, if that was | two men, and that the Alexander from whom the 
80. Netherby Grabams are descended was a younger 
I cannot quit this subject without some reflec- brother of Patrick, first (Grabam) Earl of Stratherne, 
tions upon Sir Harris Nicolas’s account of the | by his marriage with Eaphemia Stewart, and not a 
claims to the earldom of Menteith and Airth. In | son of Malise Grabam. 
his history of these earldoms (London, Pickering, | This idea has been more than hinted to me by 
1842, p. 25) he says, “ Malise, Earl of Menteith, is | the notice of a Graham-Stewart seal at Durham 
said by some authorities to have married Ann [sic]| in these early days, and by a pencil marking 
Vere, daughter of Henry, Earl of Oxford”; and in | upon a pedigree of the Grahams of Netherby made 
& foot-note, ‘ Wood’s ‘ Douglas Peerage,’ vol. ii. | up by Francis Martiv, Bluemantle, in 1809, in 
p- 228, There never was, however, an Earl of | which pencil writing I recognize my grand-uncle’s 
Oxford called Henry.” hand, and where Sir Patrick Graham is thus 
In the first place, the statement of Malise’s mar- | stated :— 


Matilda, first Patrick Graham=-Eupheme [query daughter of Sir John Stewart 
Raileton, 


son of Walter, eighth Lord High 
Steward of Scotland, and brother to King Robert II. 


Hence the Dukes Sir Patrick! Grabam,~-Bupheme. only dau, and heir of David Robert. David, Alexander. 


of Montrose, in right of his wife | Stewart, Earl of Stratherne, eldest son 
Earl of Stratherne, | by the second marriage of King Rob, II. 


Malise Graham, Earl of Stratberne, afterwards Menteith, 
The italicized and dotted entries above are in the| Mr. William Gourlie, of Helensburgh, N.B., bas 
pencil handwriting of my grand-uncle, Mr. Robert some most valuable notes and papers on the Men- 
Grahame, of Whitehill, near Glasgow, and obviously teith and Gartmore descents, which I have seen. 
point to his taking the same view that I do, which James GraHaME. 
is this—that the Grabams of Netherby and of 


Gartmore, &., are descended not from Alexander,| Curries (8 S. viii. 207, 277).—I am grateful 
son of Malise (although that is quite possible), but to Mr. Hiscame and Mr. Easton for their points 
from an uncle of his of the same name, also a son | touching this name, and now would crave the title 


of a Graham by marriage with a royal Stewart. — of the book containing the list of rare surnames; if 
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possible, too, the names of the other printed books 
and lists ; this by way of lessening, strengthening, 
or expunging my disinclination to believe it pecu- 
liarly English—i.¢., one belonging to the early 
Saxon inhabitant of the English division of Saxon- 
dom—since the theory well advanced would show 
the Lowlander to be the least mixed body left 
intact of the ancient Saxons, forcing, I think, the 
reasonable conjecture that the patronymics carried 
by the Saxons into Lowland land must have 
undergone a Scotch twist, as it were, making the 
same in time peculiarly Scotch, or found only in 
the Lowlands, verified, perbaps, in the fact that 
some, unmistakably English, are not to be met 
with in any of the counties of England. 

My object in treepassing upon the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ is not to burden its pages with pedigree 
matter, but simply to acquire a topographical 
smattering of an uncommon surname, defying as 
it does every attempt to capture its lost meaning. 
I can only, therefore, state to Mr. Easton, in 
answer to his query for location, that Hew Scott’s 
‘ Fasti,’ 6 vols., Edinburgh, quotes several who 
have honoured it. One, the earliest there, the 
Rev. Wm. Cupples, born 1688, as the Kirkoswald 
tombstone testifies, and the furthest back on my 
ancestral tree, was the father or grandfather of 
**Tam Kipples,” who figures in Burns’s ‘ Hallow- 
e’en,’ an infinitesimal piece of information, which I 
would offer to the Ayrshire worthy who omits it, 
I am told, from his recent volume tracing 
characters of that poem. 

I must confess that Wodrow, the ecclesiastical 
compiler, found the name a strange one, for in a 
letter to his wife (‘ Wodrow Correspondence,’ 3 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1843) he writes it Cooples, and later 
on repeats the same in a list of subscribers pre- 
fixed to the folio edition of his excruciatingly 
painful and barbarously written ‘Church History,’ 
Edinburgh, 1722. 

I paid a Paisley bibliopole an abominable price 
for a singularly quaint bit of Covenanting history, 
an absurd mixture of blood and piety, revealing 
evidences of the efficacy of prayer impossible 
enough to have provoked Prof. Tyndall, yclept 
“A Rare Soul Strengthening Cordial for Young 
and Old Cbristians...... Glasgow : Printed by Jas. 
Dancan, and are to be sold at his shop in the Salt- 
Market, near Gibson’s Wynd. .p.c.c.xxiv.” 
Leaving out the bare fact that it continued to be 
ear wer for, or by, the Edinburgh and Glasgow 

ksellers after the author's death and down to 
the end of his century, I can learn nothing con- 
cerning its history. Perhaps a reflection, I am 
thinking, upon the bibliographical attainments of 
the canny wits of those interesting cities, who 
know so well how to extract the last bawbee out 
of the purse of the stranger from over the sea 


intent upon securing the time-worn pietistic tome. 
The name, as compilers of parish history, looms 


up from the dead pages of both the old and new 
‘Statistical Accounts of Scotland,’ where I find it 
used, on the part of an antiquarian contributor, for 
the rafter or beam supporting the roof of a farm- 
house. Ita in the forgotten Scots Magazine, 
and at some length in Dr. Alex. Carlyle’s readable 
and valuable ‘ Autobiography,’ Edinburgh, 1860, 
the *‘ Jupiter Carlyle” of Sir Walter Scott ; also 
in Burton’s dull life of Mackenzie, the ‘‘ Man of 
Feeling,” in reference to an unlucky divine who, 
for witnessing the play of ‘ Douglas,’ roused the 
wrath of the General Assembly ; also in Bowyer’s 
* Edinb. University,’ 1820. 

It seems to have taken to clerical life, and to 
have wandered into Irish ecclesiastical fields, for a 
Snowden Cupples, followed by his son, were in 
charge of the ancient pulpit of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, and another was a Protestant Episcopal 
vicar-general in the diocese of Down. It is given 
in Mason’s unfinished ‘ Parochial Ireland,’ Dublin, 
1810, as covering divines and holders of leased 
lands ; again in a series of very scholarly articles, 
contributed long ago to the now defanct Ulster 
Journal of Ar y, accompanied with coloured 
name-maps, under the title of ‘ Names Peculiar to 
the Counties of Antrim and Down,’ by Dean 
Hume, who places it last in the numerical arrange- 
ment. 

It is in Bowditch’s laborious production, ‘ Saf- 
folk Surnames,’ in the Massachusetts county, as 


the | Couples ; a Mrs. Couples is portrayed in the clever 


novel of ‘ Beggars All,’ Lond., 1890; and a local 
sheet details, in true Texas style, the deeds and 
untimely fate of a Cuppels, whom a selected band 
of citizens, imbued with the summary spirit of the 
late Judge Lynch, elevated to the branch of a tree 
for exercising a steed not his own. This last, as I 
see by my family record, may have come down 
from one of the sons of the old Kirkoswald minister, 
a certain Rev. Ch. Cupples, who left Ayrshire for 
a Virginian Presbyterian charge in the eighteenth 
century, only to relinquish it for an Episcopal one 
near by. That Kupples, therefore, known to Mr. 
Hiscame in Virginia may, too, have descended 
from this same minister, notwithstanding Mr. 
Hipcamn’s belief in the English birth of this indi- 
vidual, for it is a mild idiosyncrasy in the native 
American to proclaim, in off-hand fashion, the fact 
of his being “ English,” simply meaning thereby 
that he is of the old stock ; in short, a descendant 
from the early settlers, who were in possession of 
kings before the revolutionary fathers deemed it 
proper to hoist as a national flag the private 
heraldic arms of George Washington in p of 
the royal standard of George III. 

There is a Capt. Cupples in Lever’s novel of 
‘Charles O'Malley,’ and a Cosmos Cupples in 
George Mac Donald’s ‘ Alec Forbes,’ the latter 
obviously, in a measure, barring the drinking pro- 
clivity, a portrait of George Cupples man of letters, 
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b. 1823, d. 1893, the last of his name in Scotland, 
and the great-grandson of the Kirkoswald minister, 
whose ‘Green Hand’ Clark Russell extols, in the 
Contemporary Review, as one of the three great 
sea classics, the other two being American—to wit, 
*Typee,’ by Melville, and ‘Two Years before the 
Mast,’ by Dana—all by authors, curious to say, 
landsmen. Prof. Hutchison Sterling eulogizes his 
genius in a sumptuous quarto, Edinb., 1893. 

May I venture to ask where Berry, in his ‘ Cyclo. 
of Heraldry,’ 4 vols., London, 1840, could have 
secured the coat of arms there given to Cupples, 
which he blazons Ar., a bend between two scor- 
pions sa.; Crest, a demi-man, in military habit, 
holding a banner az. ; also the possible derivation 
of De Cupildik, variously blazoned by Burke, and 
found in the Hundred Rolls, as stated by Mr. 
Eastox ? J. G. Curries. 

Longwood, Boston, Mass., U.S. 


It is strange, to say the least, to read in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that “there was a family called Copleston in the 
west of England in the sixteenth century.” The 
family is extant in Devon in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Has Mr. Easton forgotten the name of 
Dr. Copleston, not so long ago Bishop of Llandaff 
and Provost of Oriel College, Oxford ? 


. E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


There is a family of Coplestone living at t 
in or near Lostwithiel, 
R. 


“‘Rowsine tae Gaxtiope” (7" §. xii. 364; 
8" §. vi. 398 ; viii. 33, 179, 292).—The amusing 
and amazing quotation which derives this word 
from ‘‘a well-known town in Flanders” is useful 
to me; and I am very thankful to have the quota- 
tion. If ever I write that book upon popular 
etymologies, it will serve, though it is not quite 
new. One always knows the ways of the popular 
etymologist : he never gives his dates. So in the 
present case. If the word had been invented at 
Ghent, he could have ascertained, approximately, 
the date of such invention. However, Skinner, in 
1671, gave it as a guess. He eays, “ Gantlope, 
supplicium militare. Author Dict. Angi. putat a 
Gandavo, urbe inclyta Flandrie,” &. 

Water W. Sxear. 


Prescorr'’s ‘Mexico’ (8* §. viii. 328).—With- 
out posing as an authority on the Aztec language, 
I think I can give your querist under this head a 
wrinkle. Some six years ago I read, for my own 

rposes, every grammar | could get, and for a 

time I despaired of finding one that would 
give an intelligible account of pronunciation. 


At last I stumbled upon the ‘Arte del Idioma 
Mexicano,’ by Manuel Perez, in the British 
Museum. Here was the very book I wanted. 
Brushing aside the apparatus of acutes, graves, 


and circumflexes with which his predecessors 
befogged the subject, Perez lays down the hard 
and fast rule, easy for any one to apply, that the 
accent always falls on the last syllable but one. 
He condemns the European practico of making 
the Mexican names conform to the accentual rules 
of the Romance languages; and in case Mr. 
Pearce cannot read Sparish, here follows a para- 
phrase of this passage :-— 

“Experience has taught me that even in names of 
places it is best to accent the penult. He who does not 
know Aztec pronounces Tepozotlan with the accent on 
the a. The Indians pronounce Tepozotlan with the 
accent on the last syllable but one. He who does not 
know Aztec pronounces Mexico with the accent on the 
e. The Indians pronounce Mexico with the accent on 
the i; and so on with every name in the language.” 


Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


The stapdard work on Aztec names is ‘ Die 
Aztekischen Ortsnamen,’ by Johann Carl Eduard 
Buschmann. Other works by the same author 
may be consulted, such as ‘ Die Spuren der Aztek- 
ischen Sprache,’ or ‘Die Volker und Sprachen 
Neu-Mexiko’s.’ Isaac 


Saran Martin viii. 348). —Fall informa- 
tion concerning this very estimable woman may 
be found in a little book entitled “Sarah Martin, 
the Prison Visitor, of Great Yarmouth. With 
Extracts from her Writings and Prison Journals. 
A New Edition with Additions. Published by 
the Religious Tract Society, n.d.” I shall be 
pleased to lend Mr. Martin my copy, if he wishes 
it. W. B. Geriss. 

Wormley, Herts, 


**I would canonize Sarah Martin if I could,” 
Bishop Stanley is reported to have said of this 
earnest and self-denying woman. Born at Caistor, 
Great Yarmouth (says one Travers Madge, who 
has written a short account of her life), in 1791, 
and losing her parents early in her life, she was 
brought up in the care of her grandmother, who 
appears to bave maintained herself and grand- 
daughter by her own industry, though at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen Sarah Martin began to be 
taught the trade of dress-making, at which occupa- 
tion she continued, more or less, all her life, 
devoting what time she could, which was con- 
siderable, to the amelioration of the unfortunate 
inmates of Yarmouth Gaol, said to be one of the 
worst conditioned in the country. Miss Martin 

pears to have confined her beneficence to Yar- 
mouth only, bestowing it upon the workhouse and 
the prison, but chiefly upon the latter. Of course, 
like all reformers, she;had to submit to the count- 
less rebuffs of officialdom and the bluster of 
Bumble & Co., but these did not daunt her ; being 
strongly imbued with the gravity of her mission, 
ridicule, insolence, and petty opposition had no 
deterring effect on her. 


Her efforts with regard to both criminals and 
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pers were not solely centred on things spiritual. 
he taught them to read and to write, and also 
provided them profitable employment during their 
confinement ; but not possessing either means or 
influence, her labours did not meet with such pub- 
lic recognition and assistance as they deserved, 
though it is on record that the Yarmouth Town 
Council “ appreciated” her work to the extent of 
a money contribution equal to five shillings a week. 
Sarah Martin died in 1843. 

Since the above was written I find the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’ has an article upon 
her, to which, no doubt, some one of your readers 
may refer ; but as the many-volumed dictionary is 
not readily accessible to many ‘N. & Q.’ readers, 
you may possibly consent to the foregoing account 
appearing in your columns, especially as the dic- 
tionary has little to add ; viz., that Miss Martin is 
buried in Caistor Churchyard, and that there is a 
stained-glass window to her memory in the north 
aisle of St. Nicholas’ Church, Great Yarmouth, 
placed there by means of a public subscription. 

Ricaarp Lawsoy. 

Urmston, Manchester. 


An account of her will be found in ‘ Dict, Nat. 
Biog.,’ xxxvi. 296. G. F. R. B. 


LicuFietp S. viii. 266, 311, 357).—My 
note on p. 312 contains an unfortunate misprint, 
due to the proof not having been revised. The 
Ravenna geographer gives the name as Lectocetum, 
and not as Etocetum, which is the reading of the 
Antonine Itinerary. Both of these forms must 
have been corruptly wri(ten for Letocetum, whence 
the Lwuitcoit of 5 Brg With regard to Mr. 
Brayov’s strictures, I trust he will accept the assur- 
ance that in 1864, when my book was published, 
I was necessarily ignorant of Mr. Bradley’s brilliant 
discovery, first announced in 1886, the complete 
evidence being printed in 1889. The venerable 
legend of the Lichfield martyrs, which finds graphic 
expression on the ancient seal of the Corporation, 
must be regarded as an early folk-etymology, sug- 
gested by the M.E. word lich, a corpse. The 
credit or discredit of the explanation of the 
Bavarian Leichfeld from the German leich, a 
yo belongs to Sir Francis Palgrave, as was 
duly stated in the unabridged editions of my book. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


Foxetove (8 S. viii. 186, 336).—I try to be 
clear, but it is difficult to make myself understood 
in a short space. 

I merely offered my remark as to the frequent 
misuse of the word ‘‘ corruption ” for the informa- 
tion of such as care to profit by it. In many cases, 
it is not a scientific term to use ; and I havealways 
said that etymology is, properly, a science, and 
should so be treated. Yet sciences like botany 
and astronomy are in a different position, by an 
accident. Those who have not studied them do 


not write on them, and are not counted as experts. 
But every one writes on etymology, more especially 
such as do not understand it ; and it is absurd to 
call them “‘ experts” b they choose to do so. 

Sr. Swirarn falls into the usual error of sup- 
posing that etymology is a question of authority. 
It is not the fact in any degree. The “‘ experts” 
make mistakes themselves ; but they do not make 
absurd elementary blunders, nor cite for the tenth 
time a mistake which has been corrected nine 
times. But the appeal is not to authority ; it is 
to the evidence. And the real reason why it is 
false to say that forglove is a corruption of folk’s- 
glove is that we have direct evidence to the contrary. 
Another appeal lies to chronology. And the fact 
that the notion of connecting forglove with folk's- 
glove is a purely modern fancy is decisive a3 to 
this ridiculous pretence. ' 

I have myself said that “pie-powder is a corruption 
of Old French pied pouldré,” though I now wish I 
had been more guarded, as it is difficult to see what 
else it could have become except (perhaps) pee- 
powdered (cf. cap-a-pee); and the -ed easily drops 
off, as being cumbrous. ; 

Bat this is a case in which the clearest evidence 
exists, in numerous quotations of many various 
dates. A man is “guessing” when he does not 
consult the evidence. It is like citing the old 
notion that an elephant bas no knees. 

Water W. Sxear. 


Batt-rpiarine tx Cavracararps S. viii. 
168, 217, 354).—Your correspondent A. F. G. L. G. 
is quite right. Until 1851 the only fives courts at 
Eton were in the school yard; and great was the 
rush downstairs from chapel to secure a court. 
There were four—three between the staircase lead- 
ing to Upper School and the stone steps leading to 
an entrance on the north side of the chapel: two 
of the depth afforded by the buttresses, and there- 
fore single game courts, and one approached from 
the platform at the foot of the stone steps above 
referred to. The end of the stone wall on the 
south of the stone steps jutted out on to the plat- 
form, and gave rise to the pepper-bor. The fourth 
court was also between buttresses, at the eastern 
end of the chapel, sacred to lower boys, who could 
not occupy any of the three first-named courts if 
they were required by an upper boy. The thing 
was to get a fifth-form boy to play with you (if a 
lower boy) in one of the three first-named courts, 
for he could not be turned out.” 

Hic er Unique. 


Henry Grey, or Surrotk (8" S. viii. 
286).—As I happen to know aa little of the his- 
tory of the head preserved in the little church of 
the Holy Trinity, Minories, perhaps my know- 
ledge may be of service. The head was found 
loose in some sawdust in the vaults some years 
back, and there was nothing by which it be 
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identified, nor, so far as I know, any documents 
to throw light on it. It was freely handled by 
visitors till the year 1880, when some one, after a 
visit, wrote a letter of protest to the Times, where- 
upon the head was enclosed in a glass case, which 
is kept in a wooden box, but shown to visitors. 
By some it is stated to be that of the Duke of 
Suffolk, bat by the Dartmouth family—to mem- 
bers of which there are monuments in the church— 
the head is supposed to be that of the Duke of 
Monmouth ; but I am not aware of any evidence 
affirmative or negative in either case. There was 
a short history of the church published by the Rev. 
T. Hill, rector, in 1851, and a short account of it, 
with extracts from the registers, in the Antiquary, 
February, 1881. The registers are well worth the 
attention of the Harleian Society. AYEABRR. 


“Tue Dismat Science” viii. 307).— 
Writing on ‘ The Nigger Question ’(‘ Miscellanies,’ 
vii. 84, People’s Edition), Carlyle says of social 
science :— 

“ Not a ‘ gay science,’ I should say, like some we have 
heard of; no, a dreary, desolate, and indeed quite 
abject and distressing one; what we might call, by way 
of eminence, the dismal science.” 

See also ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ in the People’s 
Edition, pp. 37 and 128. Tomas Barns. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

“Truly, my philanthropic friends, Exeter - Hall 
Philanthropy is wonderful. And the Social Science— 
not a‘ gay science,’ but a rueful—which finds the secret 
of the Universe in ‘ supply and demand,’ and reduces the 
duty of buman governors to that of letting men alone, is 
also wonderful. Nota ‘gay science,’ I should say, like 
some we have heard of; no, a dreary, desolate, and 
indeed quite abject and distressing one; what we might 
call, by way of eminence, the dismal science,” —* Miecel- 
me iy * The Nigger Question,’ Popular Edition, vol. vii. 
p. 


R. M. Spexce. 


Tae or THE Goersts 8. 
vi. 485 ; vii. 38, 297, 394; viii, 276).—In India it 
is the jackal which is said to call three times 
during the night. Is a similar story told of other 
animals elsewhere ? w. 


Portrait or Warren Hastixes §, viii. 
87, 211, 257, 315).—In all probability Macaulay 
bad often gazed upon the portrait of Warren 
Hastings in the Council Chamber at Calcutta, as 
he was a member of the Supreme Council from 

the portrait ir Joshua to which 
reference is made, is far from on. Macaulay 
returned with remarkably vivid impressions of 
lish rule in India and Oriental customs which 
led him to write his essays on Lord Clive 
and Warren Hastings. The ‘ Life of Hastings,’ 
Ww the Rev. G. R. Gleig, appeared in 1840, and 
lay’s ‘essay me a few months later, in the 
Edinburgh Review of October, 1840. 


Major-General Sir Charles Imhoff, Mrs. Hast- 
ings’s son, to whom Daylesford had been bequeathed, 
died in 1853, aged eighty-two years, and there is a 
small tablet to his memory in the chancel of Dayles- 
ford Church, recording also his burial in the same 
grave as Hastings. His name occurs amongst the 
stewards at the Westminster School anniversary 
in 1828. The mansion and estate have changed 
owners many times since bis death, and are now 
the property of Mr. Baring Young, M.P. for 
Bournemouth. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Latin Morro S. vii. 448, 512; viii. 76, 
193).— 
it Venus zequa j 
Martial, tr. 18, 7. 
Rosert Pierpoint. 


Poncn as an Beverace (8* viii. 
248).—A punch-bowl if punch was not known 
would have been a delusion. But Charles II. gave 
one such to Mr. and Mre. Symons, the lady being 
sister to Col. Gunter, who aided him in his escape. 
See Sussex Arch. Colls., xxiii. 12. But this may 
have been designed to bold other liquors. Jobn- 
son gives a quotation for ‘‘ punch” from ‘ Fryer’s 
Travele,’ which were published 1698. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


From the following extract, punch appears to 
have been known in Wales at a still earlier period 
than that quoted by Mr. Rossiys. The question 
ie, Was it known in Wales, and not in England? 
The writer seems to have been familiar with it :— 

“ But as usquebaugh is in the Kingdom of Ireland so 
the celebrated liquor here is Punch, which they make to 
a miracle.”—Baker’s ‘Account of the Progress of the 
Duke of Bedford through Wales in 1684,’ quoted in Law's 
‘ Little England beyond Wales.’ 

AYEAHR. 

Evelyn drank punch on board an East Indiaman 
“ that hey at Blackwall, where we had entertain- 
ment of several curiosities,’ 16 Jan., 1662. This 
is hardly an English instance; but the drink soon 
spread, perhaps. Tom Brown introduces it in his 
‘Letters from the Dead to the Living’ (‘ Works,’ 
1708, vol. ii.) part ii. p. 79, where Mr. Henry 
(Wynn ?) and a oy he his friends get disgust- 
ingly drunk over a lof punch. This letter 
was written in 1701/2. H. ©. H. 


Among my manuscript notes of liquor used in 
public celebrations is the following :— 
“When the rejoicing was made at Sheffield at the 


lamation of peace, 21 May, 1713, 124 lons of punch 
port wine dank fa the Tow St. Tis. 6d. 


Siema. 


See what bas already been collected in ‘ N. & Q.,” 
8" S. vi. 64, 150, 192; and still earlier, 6 S. xii. 
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282, 331, and the references there to many pre- 
vious communications. W. C. B. 


Cuurcayarp Cvunriositizs (8 S. vii. 468; 
viii. 217, 258).—A custom prevails amongst some 
of the Irish in America of placing a small quantity 
of earth, t specially for that purpose from 
Treland, in the coffia at the feet of the corpse, and 
with the poorer class of emigrants a little box of 
earth or a piece of turf is generally to be found as 
an article of their scanty baggage. Amongst a small 
sect of Polish Jews, emigrants to the United States 
whom I met with in New York a year or two 
since, there is a custom of placing a white stone in 
the coffia near the right band of the corpse. No 
one seemed to know whiy this was done except 
one very old Jew, who, on my asking the reason, 
said, “ To throw at the Son of the Carpenter if we 
should meet Him in the Spirit world.’ 

Feeperick T. Hiscame. 

43, Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


The placing of photographs in headstones is quite 
& common practice in the cemetery at Belgrade, in 
Servia, and I have seen it done in Switzerland 
and elsewhere. 
F. G. Leveson Gower. 


A photograph, under glass, let into a gravestone, 
may be seen in the Hastings Borough Cemetery. 
The effect is not pleasing. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


M.P.s (8 8S. viii. 267).—Mr. Easton 
will find in Foster’s * Scottish Members of Parlia- 
ment’ something about several of the M.P.s in- 

uired after, most of whom belonged to families 

erived from younger sons of the first or second 
Earls of Montrose. Mungo Graham, M.P. for 
Falkirk, &c., 1707, and for Kinross-shire 1710- 
1712, was of the Grahams of Gortbie, as also was 
Major-General David Graham, M.P. for Pertb- 
shire 1764 till his resignation in 1773. He died 
in 1797. George Graham, M.P. for Kinross 1780 
and 1790, and Thomas Graham, M.P. in 1811 
and 1818 till his death in 1819, are both described 
as of Kinross or of Kinross and Burleigh. John 
Graham, junior M.P. for co. Stirling in 1722, was 
of the Grahams of Killearn, and the son, probably, 
of John Graham of Killearn, M.P. for Stirling in 
the Scottish Parliament of 1702-7. David Gra- 
ham, M.P. for Perthshire in 1724, was a son of 
Graham of Pitcairn, bot by marriage with the 
heiress of Graham of Orchill became seated there, 
where his descendants are still located. Thomas 
Grabam of Balgowan, M.P. for Perthshire from 
1794 till 1807, was the well-known Peninsular 
officer, created Baron Lynedoch in 1814, died 
1843. George Edward Graham, M.P. for Kinross- 
shire 1819 and 1826-30, was son of John Graham 
of Kernock by the sister of Lord Newhaven. He 


was seated at Abington Digotts, in Cambridgeshire, 
assumed the name of Foster-Pigott, and died in 
1830. W. D. Pink. 


I thiok that Thomas Graham, M.P. for Perth- 
shire in 1794-1806, was the gallant officer who was 
afterwards created Lord Lynedoch, and died in 
1843, when his title became extinct. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Movaste Types (8 S. viii. 226, 259).—It 
would be desirable if your correspondents under the 
above references could be a little more explicit as 
to the use of movable types at the early periods to 
which they refer. I should also be glad to know 
how Canon TaYtor recognizes movable types in 
the piece of pottery which he mentions as belong- 
iog to the fifth century p.c. May not this mar 
have been a stamp, similar to the stamps used by 
the ancient Romans for marking their cattle, 
horses, &c.? This stamp was dipped into fluid 
pitch, and so printed on the bodies of the animals, 
but in the case of runaway slaves the stamp was 
made hot and printed on the captive’s cheek or 
forehead. This we call a brand, because the cha- 
racters were burnt in. Bricks and tiles were also 
stamped while the clay was still soft ; and bread 
was required by the Roman law to be stamped with 
certain letters or words indicating its composition, 
as in a loaf from Herculaneum marked sitico E 
GRANIS ET CICERE, meaning that the finest wheat 
flour was mixed with the meal of peas or of 
lentils. Pigs of lead with Latin inscriptions and 
other Roman remains bave been found in Derby- 
shire, and are described in the Archaologia, 
vols. v., vii., and ix. 

I do not suppose that any of the above inscri 
tions were made with movable letters ; but that 
ancient Romans had ideas of separate letters is 
evident from a e in Cicero, where he argues 
against the Atheistic idea that this wonderful world 
should have been formed by chance, or by a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, and he would as 
soon believe that if a countless number of the 
separate letters of the alphabet were thrown upon 
the ground they would arrange themselves so as 
to form the text of the book known as the 
* Annals of Ennius.’ “I doubt,” he naively adde, 
‘* whether chance could make a single verse of 
them ” (lib. ii. c. 20). Now here we have what 
a modern printer would call a “‘ fount of type,” 
with a suggestion for arrangifg the letters ina 
required order; and, with the already existing idea 
of multiplying copies by printing or stamping, it 
seemed easy to conceive the idea of multiplying 
books by means of movable type, instead of the 
slow and costly of copying by hand. 
Again, Quintilian, who lived about 146 years 
after Cicero, expresses his opinion that children 
may be taught to read more easily by giving 
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them the separate letters cut out in ivory to play 
with. Here, again, we bave the idea of movable 
type. There is also a letter, early in the fifth 
century, in which St. Hieronymus replies to a 
Roman lady who asked him as to the best method 
of teaching her daughter to read. He recom- 
mends that the several letters be cut out in box 
or ivory, and used as playthings, sbifting them 
about so as to form different words. Many other 
examples might be cited of the arrangement of 
single letters into words and sentences, such as 
inscriptions on tombe, bells, &c., down to the 
ear 1450, when printing with movable types hod 
a reality. 

The great discoveries and inventions which have 
changed the face of the world and placed humanity 
on a higher level, are events which have ‘‘ cast 
their shadows before,” in some cases during many 
centuries, as, in the memorable walk to Emmans, 
the disciples’ eyes were holden so that they did not 
recognize their Master. So the application of 
great facts is not recognized until the fulness of 
time has come. In every such case we may dis- 
cern a guiding Hand. If the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome had been multiplied by means 
of movable types, the world might have become 
so saturated with paganism as to leave no opening 
for the entrance of a purer faith. 


C. Tomuixson. 
Highgate, N. 


Kentiso M.P.s 8. viii. 108, 257).—One 
of the provincial papers which publish a column of 
local notes and queries is the Maidstone cnd 
Kentish Journal. A series of articles on the M.P.s 
of Kent—not only the knights of the shire, but 
members for every constituency, with much bio- 
graphical matter, some not before published—are 
now appearing; but although the first article 

so far back as 13 February, 1892, the end 

the reign of Richard II. has only just been 

reached ; so that if the same rate of progress be 

maintained, the valuable seventeenth century 

notes of Mx. W. D. Pinx will be available in the 
seventeenth century—after this. AYEAER. 


Prace- Names (8" vii. 421, 515; viii. 
85, 294).—It is not long since I took a railway- 
ticket for Llanfairpwllgwyngyll, the name of which 
has been humorously expanded to astonish the 
Saxon. There is no trouble about it ; you simply 
ask for a ticket for Llanfair, which you pronounce, 
roughly speaking, as ‘‘ Hianver,” with the Anglo- 
Saxon hl, and you get it at once; and yon find 
simply ‘‘Lianfair” on the ticket. The “ pwil- 
is superfluous in the neighbourhood, 

t is useful in directing letters; and then you 
merely put ‘ Lianfair P.G.,” as in Baddeley’s 
excellent guide-book. 

I wish I could impress upon my countrymen the 

esirability of condescending to learn the Welsh 


alphabet, which is extremely easy and almost per- 
fectly phonetic (if it were not for that stupid 
double-sounding y). It would be an insult to a 
Frenchman to ask for a railway-ticket for Lyons, 
and to pronounce it as English lions. It is equally 
an insult to a Welebman to ignore the native 
pronunciation ; and I do not see why any gentle- 
man should stoop to such effrontery. As things 
are, men stay fcr weeks in Wales, and yet decline 
to pronounce the Welsb f ar a v. 
Watrer W. 


II. or Spars viii. 145, 196, 229, 
295, 335).—EspaNow says that I refer to Motley 
as my authority for the murder of Mons by 
Philip Il. My words were: “I used ‘Mons,’ 
as I think does Motley, the person depicted being 
the Marquis of Mons.” This is not quoting 
Motley as my authority for the murder, but for 
the use of the short appellation ‘‘ Mons.” When 
I wrote in reply to Mason Hume, I was in an out- 
of-the-way place in the North, and could not 
refer to authorities. I now see that it is Watson 
who, at p. 266 of his first volume, terms the Mar- 
quis of Bergen, Marquis of Mons. 

As to the latter’s death, Bentivoglio, at p. 46 
(Lord Monmonuth’s translation, 1678), says: “ The 
Marguis of Berghen [or Mons] being dead some 
months before in Spain, not without suspicion of 
being poisoned as the Flemish believe,” &c.; and 
Prescott, in his account of the Marquis’s death, 
evidently inclines to the belief that he was slain 
by Philip’s order. And this is certain, that Mon- 
tigny, who bad been Mons’s fellow ambassador, 
and was as his friend suspected of disloyalty, was 
executed under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances in the fortress of Simancas, it being given 
out, and generally believed at the time, that he had 
died a natural death. Prescott remarks :— 

“It may seem strange that Philip should not have 
endeavoured to efface every vestige of his connexion with 
the act, by destroying the records which established it. 
On the contrary, he not only took care that such records 
should be made, but caused them and al] other evidences 
of the affair to be permanently preserved in the national 
archives, There they lay for the inspection of posterity, 
which was one day to sit in judgment on his conduct,” 

There appears, then, to be the strongest pro- 
bability that Philip ordered the execution of 
Mons as well as of Montigny, the property of each 
of these noblemen being seques , which, at 
any rate, shows how deadly was the king’s animus 
against these two most unfortunate men. 

A.rrep Harcourt, Col. 


Tue Transricuration (8 §. viii. 228, 312). 
—The latest experts with one consent place it 
upon one of the peaks of Hermon (the Hermons 
in Psalm xiii. 8). Conder (‘Tent Work in Pales- 
tine,’ 1880, p. 137), who made carefal plans of 
the summit, says, “ There can be but little doubt 
that some part of Hermon, and very probably the 
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summit, is intended.” George Adam Smith (‘ His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land,’ 1894, 
pp. 476-8) gives picturesque and historic details 
which serve to make it still more — o 


None of your co ndents bas noticed the 
fact that the choice of Mount Tabor arose from the 
misconception that the word “apart” referred to 
the “bigh mountain”; whereas St. Luke, by 
adding the explanation ‘‘ by themeelver,” shows 
that it refers to the disciples. F. J. Canpr. 

Croydon. 


Exias Levitra (8 S. viii. 181).—Mr. Axon 
will be interested, I think, in knowing that further 
evidence of the high esteem in which this Jewish 
scholar was held by Christians is afforded by the 
preface of Paul Fagius to the etymological treatise 
by Elias entitled ‘ Thisbites,’ which was printed in 
1541 at Isny, in Suabia, the second year of the 
existence of a printing press there, set up throngh 
the munificence of a rich citizen, Peter Buffler. 
Fagius describes Elias (who had come from Venice 
to assist him in his Hebrew studies) as “ doctissi- 
mus Hebrzeus, qualem vix secundum habet orbis,” 
says that be doubts whether the whole Jewish 
people could supply a better instructor, and, in 
reference to a book which he had written in reply 
to some attacks made upon him by some fellow 
Jews for his familiar intercourse with Christians, 
remarks that he had ‘‘ ex Christianis non vulgares 
discipulos, sed summos viros, Cardinales, inquam, 
episcopos, et multos doctos.” W. D. Macray. 


Cotyz Priory (8 §. viii, 248, 296).—Allow 
me to refer your readers who are interested in this 
subject to an excellent account of the De Veres or 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, and their former home in 
the valley of the Colne, in Essex, which appears in 
‘The Fighting Veres,’ by my friend Mr. Clements 
R. Markham (chap. i. Ten of the Earls of 
Oxford were buried with their wives in the 
ancient priory of Earl's Colne. Aubrey de Vere, 
the twentieth and last Earl of Oxford, who com- 
manded the Blues at the battle of the Boyne, 
and died in 1702, was buried in the chapel of 
St, John the Evangelist in Westminster Abbey. 

Picgrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Eaton Famiry (8 vi. 422; vii. 114, 157, 
275).—I have recently found the following entries 
in the registers of the parishes of St. Mary Wool- 
church Haw, London (transcribed by A. W. C. 
Hallen), and of St. Nicholas Acons (transcribed by 
W. Brigg), which I think bave reference to the 
family of Theophilus Eaton, the first Governor 
of New Haven Colony. The entries record the 
marriage to his first wife and her burial, with 
the baptism of her apparently only child; also 
the baptisms of two children by his second wife, 


and the marriage and burial of the first husband of 
his sister Hannab. The Richard Eaton buried at 
St. Mary Woolchurch I take to be the father of 
Theophilus, although the title “ Rev.” is not added 
to the name; but the time of burial, month and 
ear, is the same as that given at 8” S. vi. 424. 
here are several entries recording baptisms of the 
children of John and Elizabeth Eatton (so spelt in 
the earlier entries), commencing 1635 and ending 
1640; but the recorded burial of John, son of 
Richard, makes it somewhat doubtful as to these 
children being grandchildren of the father of 
Theophilus. 
From the registers of St. Mary Woolchurch 
Haw, London :— 
Marriages. 


8, 12, 1622. Theophilus Eaton and Grace Hiller both 
of this parish. 
5, 12, 1622. Joseph Denman and Hanna Eaton botn 
of this parish. 
Burials, 


15, 7, 1616, John, son of Richard Eaton. 
20, 7, 1616. Richard Eaton, the father. 
27, 2, 1625/6. Mrs. Eaton, wife of Mr, Theophilus 
Eaton, daughter to Mr. Hiller. 
From the registers of St. Nicholas Acons, Lon- 
don :— 
Baptisms, 
19, 9, 1624, Elizabeth Eaton, the daughter of Theo- 
philus Eaton and Grace his wife. 
15, 4, 1628. Samuell Eaton, the sonne of Mr, Theophis 
Eaton and Ane his wife. 
16, 8, 1629. Sara Eaton, the daughter of Mr, Theophis 
Eaton and Ane his wife. 
Burials, 
15, 11, 1625. Joseph Denman, Grocer, brother-in-law 
to Mr. Theophylus Eaton. 
There are several other entries of the name of 
Eaton to be found in these registers. 
R. C. Bostock. 


Poor's” S. viii. 205, 278).— Your corre- 
spondents have ai ntly misunderstood the 
object which I had in view in writing my note. I 
desired to direct attention to what has always 
seemed to me to be an ‘‘ anomalous expression ”’— 
I repeat the term ; and when, as it were, I ask for 
bread, I have given mea stone. Your first corre- 
spondent tells me that “poor’s” is “quite good 
grammar, being the ordinary genitive case.” I 
was not aware of this before. Perbaps he will 
cite instances in corroboration of his statement. I 
was under the impression that the English adjective 
bad got rid of its inflectional endings several 
centaries ago. I am much enlightened by being 
told that the “ poor’s house” is “the house of the 

r.” Curiously enough, I was already quite 
aware of the fact when I wrote my note. I have 
yet, however, to be convinced that we can “say 
with perfect correctness ‘ the good’s portion is life, 
the bad’s death.’” The fact is that Mz. Warnuy 
bas failed to notice that “poor” starts with being 
an adjective ; then the expression “the poor” is 
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used for poor persons ; next “the poor” is regarded 
as a collective noun; and lastly it then takes the 
sign of the possessive case. Is not this an ano- 
maly? “The elect” is a similar expression. What 
others are there? 

With regard to the line I queted from Gold- 
emitb, I qualified my explanation with “ probably.” 
I was perfectly aware that the line might be taken 
to haye the meaning assigned to it by Ma. 
Warren; but I certainly cannot accept the state- 
gent that “ poor’s” is equivalent to “ poor man’s,” 
anless be can give me proof that such can be the 
case, seeing that the inflexion of our adjectives 
kas been long ago discarded. Could Goldsmith 
correctly have written “the rich’s power” for “ the 
rich man’s”? I trow not. The reading “joys” 
instead of ‘‘ power” is taken from ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ edited by Meesre. Stevens and Morris, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1876. What authority 
they have for the reading I do not know. Is it in 
any other edition ? 

Mr. Tuos, Rartcuirre’s remarks are peculiar. 
What does be mean by “ poor's” “as indicative of 
possessing”? ‘‘ Poor’s house” means a house for, 
not belonging to, the poor, and so ‘‘poor’s” is 
used objectively, and not subjectively. And what 
can he mean by stating that * poor house” denotes 
that “the house is poor”? Surely, when he thus 
writes, his last sentence is applicable to himself. 

F. C. Terry. 


“In the charchwardens’ minutes for this parish, 
1795, 3 March : “ Ordered that the Keeping, main- 
taining, lodging and employing the paupers in the 
poorhouse be lett on Easter Tuesday next to such 
— or persons, as shall be desirous to contract 

r the same.” I may add the sum per head varied 
at times, 2s. 4d. u 
“* physic excepted.” 
pronunciation of ¢ 
outher will do. 

Alowick. 


to 2s. 9d.; in the latter case 
As in the debate as to the 
80 as to poor or poor’s, 


Rev. Berwanp Warp (8" S. viii. 188, 239) 
—It would now appear, from information I have 
received, that it really was a Rev, Bernard Ward 
who was incumbent of Rathmullen, co. Down, and 
bis name ap in an old ‘ Ecclesiastical Directory’ 
for 1814. e resided latterly and up to his death 
at Vianstown House, near Downpatrick, and 
married Sophia Elizabeth, daughter of Jobn 
Auchinleck, Esq., of Strangford and Ballydugan 
House, who, through the families of Ainsworth of 
the Ards and Hall of Mount Hall, was descended 
from the Fitzgerald, Earls of Kildare. The Rev. 
Bernard Ward’s widow died at Vianstown and 
was interred in Downpatrick on 10 July, 1837, 
in the sixty-sixth year of her age, and one of their 
daughters, Mary Anne Ward, married the Rev. 
Edmund Francis Knox, grandson of the first 
Viscount Northland. it is the parents of this 


clergyman of whom I am in search. Was there 
either a general or a colonel in the British army 
before 1784 named Arthur Ward ? 
Wm. Jackson Picorr. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


B. Gares (8 S. viii. 307).—For Gales ” read 
Benjamin Gale, of Lowgate, Hull, had a 
considerable reputation as a drawing - master, 
&. His its of Andrew 
arvell, and of Wallis, the Hull antiquary, and 
his drawings of Thornton Abbey, 1788, of the 
Driffield Cow, 1804, and of the Hull Old Anti- 
Mill, 1796, have been engraved. Ochers may be 
seen in Tickell’s ‘ History of Hall.’ Consult 
Steers’s ‘ Ai-op,’ 1803; Smales’s ‘ Whitby 
Authors,’ 1267, p. 43; ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°* S. iv. 268 ; 
5" S. xi. 284. In 1829, B. Gale, of Scawby, near 
Brigg, Lincolnshire, was an honorary member of 
the Hull and East Riding Institution for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts, In 1842 Benjamin Gale 
had a freehold at Leeds, where he “-. an 


Socigty ror THE Dirrusion or Userut Know- 
Lepoe (8 viii, 148).—The Antiquary was 
published in 1816, and the society, which was 
established in 1826, was suspended in 1846. Is 
it not more probable that its title was s 
by that of a kindred society, the “ Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain,” which was instituted 
in 1799 for ‘*‘ The Promotion, Diffusion and Exten- 
sion of Science and Useful Knowledge”? 

Everarp Home 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
Undine. By Friedrich, Bsron de la Motte Fouqué. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 
We have bere another of those delightfully illustrated 
books of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen which are the 
modern works most coveted by the bibliophile. The 
translation of Fouqué’s masterpiece seems to us new ; it 
is, at least, not that to which we are accustomed. The 
designs, by Mr. W. E. FP. Britten, are spirited, and full, as 
they should be, of mysterious suggestion ; and Mr. Gosse's 
critical introduction is at once instructive and concise 
Of the strange and courageous “ lieutenant of cuiras- 
siers,” who ought to have been born in the youth of 
Europe, instead of ing in its middle age or decline, 
Mr. Gosse gives an admirable account. Don Quixote 
his friends called him, and he is credited with the senti- 
ment, on “ the lips of a nineteenth century poet, 
that ‘ war is the only at ang 2 real occupation for a real 
man’s soul and body.’ To Mr. Gosse Fouqué presents 
himeelf as “a rub d officer of dragoons, sitting over 
a bivouac fire, and telling innocent fairy stories to the 
honour and glory of the King of Prussia.” Fouqué is 
shown an active soldier and a brave man, wounded in 
action, and pelled, in conseq of illness caused 
by exposure, to withdraw from active life. He then 
devoted himself assiduously to poetry and fiction, pub- 
lisbing bers of vol , of which some still survive, 
and one or two, like ‘Undine,’ are immortal. Rising 


from a fresh perusal of ‘Undine,’ no longer « difficult 
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task, we find its old charm reassert itself, and marvel at 
those who persist in regarding it as a work only, or 
principally, for youth. We know of no fai what- 
ever t is more gracious or te’ The volume is 
perfect in bibliographical respects, and the illustrations 
are full of mystery. The frontispiece, showing Undine 
by the side of the stream, would almost serve for Méli- 
sande by the enchanted mere. The presentation of 
Bertalda to her parents bas an effective old-world aspect, 
and the view of Undine weeping under the waters is 
very strikiog. No equally beautiful edition of this 
fascinating book has, so far as we know, seen the light. 


Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans. 
a by Sir Thomas North. Vols. III. and LV. 
(Nutt.) 

Tue third and fourth volumes of North's ‘ Plutarch’s 

Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans’ have been 

added to the fine and now rapidly enlarging series of 

“ Tudor Translations.” The volumes comprise nine and 

seven lives respectively, the life of Aristides, which 

in vol. iii, is compared with that of Marcus Cato, having 
appeared in the second volume. Very few comparisons 
are more interesting than this, and very few lives have 
exercised a healthier influence upon youth than bas this 
life of the Censor. It abounds with quaint end quotable 
paserges. For an animated picture of a fight we com- 
mend that given (vol. iii. p. 186) in the life of Caius 

Mariur, in which the women of the Ambrons charged 

upon the Romans and Ligurians, and upon the Ambrons 
emselves as traitors, thrust “ themselves amongest 

them that fought, and strove by force to plucke the 

Romaines targets out of their handes, and tooke holde 

of their naked swordes bare handed, abiding with an 

invincible corage to be backed and mangled with their 
swordes.” See, again, the description of a “Satyre 
taken sleeping, even in the very selfe same forme the 
nters ard image gravers have set him out,” and 
ht before Sylia; or, again, the account (vol. iv. 

p. 245) in the life of Pompey of the Amazones that 

“ doe inhabite on the side of the mountaine Caucasus.” 

Of commendation and of extract there needs be no end, 

We can ~~ congratulate ourselves and all lovers of 

early English on the approaching —— of a great 

and all-important task. Two more volumes will finish 
this the most conspicuous feature in an admirable serier. 


Post Meridiana. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 


In thie new volume of essays Sir Herbert Maxwell gives 
usa pleasant “ variety show.” He makes a goodly dis- 
play of his considerable reading, lit up by careful and 
often humorous observations and deductions, The range 
of subjects which he bas chosen is wide, diverse, and 
comprehensive. “Clothes,” “ The Conduct of Friend- 
ship,” ‘‘ Roger Bacon,” ‘Salmon Flies,” “Bores,” 
“ Woodlands and London Trees” are treated of amongst 
these “afternoon” essays. In his remarks upon 
“Speech ” Sir Herbert Maxwell has not dwelt upon its 
relation to the stage. It seems to us that if to succeed 
in the pulpit, at the bar, or in Parliament the 

ment of the voice be a necessary study, it is equally 
incumbent upon every actor ambitious of success to make 
himself a master of elocution and declamation. The 
essxy on “ Woodlands and London Trees” should be read 
by every one interested in dendrology. We are not. experts 
in forestry, but common sense guides us in recommending 
the perusal of these useful pages to landlords and 
os especially to London landlords and the County 
Council. 


It is impossible in our limited space to dwell on or 
analyze these various studies, We may not agree with 
the author’s conclusions in some cases, we may consider 


that sometimes he is discursive or the essay overpadded, 
but every reader will acknowledge that from these 

he has gained some information, agreeably and in 
gently conveyed to him, 


The Private Life of Warren Hastings, By Sir Charles 

Lawson. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

He must be a sanguine man and a bold who essays a new 
life of Warren Hastings. From a field so thoroughly 
reaped but few stray ears can now be hoped to be 
gleaned. It was therefore, we confess, with a certain 
adverse predisposition that we took up Sir Charles Law- 
son’s biography. We find at once that he is a thorough- 
going champion of his much - maligned hero, whose 
virtues, Wy @ natural reaction, he is tempted to exag- 
gerate. However questionable some of Hastings’s acts of 
administration may have been, something must be par- 
doned to a pioneer placed in a new and most difficult 
position, and no one can deny that he deserves to be 
gratefully remembered by his countrymen as the far- 
seeing founder of our Indian Empire. There is little 
doubt that the Queen would not be Empress of India 
to-day had not Hastings been its first Governor- 
General. 

Sir Charles Lawson's book is differentiated from the 
numerous works already existing on the same subject 
by dealing chiefly with the private life of Warren 
Hastings, for which he has enjoyed special facilities by 
having access to his diary and other family papers. 
Indeed, the author rather overshoots his mark in this 
direction by entering into minutie hardly worthy of 
being chronicled. Who, for instance, will care to have 
a complete list of the fellow passengers who shared 
Hastings's outward passage to Madras, as here faithfull 
reproduced (p. 38)? Who wants the biographical 
culars about his kinsmen and connexions to the third 
and — generation which make up the introductory 
chapter 

Truculent and unscru as Hastings may some- 
times have been in his public capacity, in private “ his 
gentleness, candour, soft manners, and openness of dis- 

ition,” to use the words of Fanny Burney, endeared 

im to Cowper, Dr. Johnson, and other competent 
judges. His closest intimates were his sincerest ad- 
mirers. A great man must be great indeed who is a 
hero to bis valet, and to that trying point of view we 
are here in a measure admitted. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with likenesses of the chief personages re- 
ferred to, and with contemporary caricatures and views 
which add greatly to ite charm. The photogravures in 
pasticular are excellent, 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. October. 
(Bemrose & Sons. 
Tux distinguishing feature of the Reliquary is its excel- 
lent illustrations, of which, as it seems to us, there is an 
unusual number in this part. When we say this we must 
not be considered to esteem the letterpress lightly. 
There are two articles which strike us as excellent - 
that by Mr. Harold Hughes on the church of Sta. Maria 
dei Miracoli, at Venice, and Mr. David MacRitchie’s 
paper entitled ‘Some Hebridian Antiquities.’ Every 
archaeologist who bas recently travelled in Italy knows 
to his sorrow that the creze for church restoration is 
making quite as much havoc there as it has done and is 
now doingat home. The beautiful church of Sta. Maria 
dei Miracoli bas not been spared, although it was, we 
believe, as sound before the scrapers and daubers began 
asitisnow. Mr. Hughes had the good fortune to visit 
it before it was done up to look quite as good as new. 
Mr. Alexander Gordon, while commenting on ‘The 
Old Stone Crosses of Somersetshire,’ says that with 
the exception of the Eleanor Crosses there are probably 
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none “of any importance now remaining in the Mid- 
land Eastern, or Northern counties.” Fanaticism did 
its unhappy work more thoroughly in the shires he 
indicates than in some parts of the West, but something 
has been spared. For example, in the churchyard of 
Somersby, Lincolnshire, in the rectory near to which 
the late Poet Laureate was born, there is a cross with a 
tall and very graceful shaft, surmounted by tabernacle 
work, containing on one side the Blessed Virgin with the 
Divine Infant in her arms, and on the other a crucifix, 
We believe also that there is a plain, tall cross, bearing 
the arms of Mowbray on its shatt, at Haxey, in the Isle 
of Axtolme. 
In a review of Mr. Elworthy’s work on ‘The Evil 
Eye’ engravings are given of a pig's heart pierced with 
ins and a lemon in which nails have been inserted. 
th objects have been intended for magical uses. It 
may not be inappropriate to mention that in the museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland there is pre- 
served a calf's heart in which many pins have been in- 
serted. It was found under the floor of an old house 
at Dalkeith, Somewhere about twenty-eight years ago 
a Yorkshire antiquary, now dead, told us that he had 
recently heard that in a village oueeee in the East 
Riding an orange stuck full of pins had been found by 
the sexton. It was hidden among the grass near the 
south wall of the chancel, 


Tuan Dr. Marshall there are probably few persons 
who know more about wills and their value to the 
student of the past, no matter what may be his parti- 
cular ‘‘line” in antiquarian research; that is why it 
would have been quite impossible to have found a better 
compiler of A Handbook (o the Ancient Courts of Probate 
and Depositories of Wills (Horace Cox). In this volume 
Dr. Marsball gives us an alphabetical list of the dif- 
ferent Courts of Probate in Bogiana, the present place 
of deposit of the records of each court, and the date of 
its earliest document ; besides thie, he printsa list of the 
places subject to the jurisdiction of each court, and to 
this there is an excellent index. Suppose a searcher 
desires to find the wills of a family living in some parti- 
cular town or village, he bas only to look at the index 
and he will be at once directed to the court or courte— 
in many cases there are more than one—in which the 
wills of that family might be proved, Dr, Marshall has 
founded his work on the official returns of Parliament, 
most of which are, as he points out, somewhat out of 
date ; but he has aleo brought to bear upon the com- 
pilation his own personal knowledge, and he mentions 
some depositories of wills to which no reference is made 
in the parliamentary returns, eo that the existence of 
wills at those places may be considered, as he says, “as 
new information.” He notes also what calendars exist 
to the wills at the different depositories, and which of 
the calendars have been printed and published; and 
in his preface gives an interesting treatise about 
“ Peculiar” Courts and other jurisdictions. On the 
whole, he has compiled a work of reference without 
which no library, whether of an antiquary or lawyer, 
can be considered complete. 


Srevor Paoto Betiezza has published, from Milan, 
his Introduzione alla Studio da Fonte Italiani di G, 
Chaucer. Chaucer's obligations to his Italian prede- 
cessors are well known. Many erroneous assumptions 
on the part of previous writers sre pointed out by Signor 
Bellezza, whose work is indispensable to the Chaucer 
student. 

Tus Journal of the Ex-Libris Soc‘ety has as fronti:- 


piece a reproduction of the library interior book-plate of 
Mr, George Alexander Touch, Other boot-pla‘es repro- 
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duced, apart from those for identification, include the 
plate of Saml, Strode, dated 1723 ; that of Richard Skues, 
of Helston; the fine Mountgarrett book-plate ; Emma 
Rusher, of Banbury, reproduced by Mr. A. W. Tuer; 
John Couch Adams; and Thos. Phillips, of Ickford, 
Mr. Dexter Allen's ‘ American Notes’ are continued. 
A long review of the third and concluding part of Mr. 
Hamilton's ‘ Dated Book-Piates,’ with which we hope 
shortly ourselves to deal, also appears, 


Jcst in time for the bicentenary of Richard Busby, on 
Monday, Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen issue, in a limited 
edition, a handsome illustrated ‘Memvir,’ by Mr. G. F. 
Russell Barker. The volume will, in due course, be 
reviewed in our columns. 


Tue late Mr. Herne Shepherd left ready for the press 
a complete ‘ Bibliography of Tennyson’ and a scheme 
for a collected evition of the ‘Works,’ which he com- 
mended to the attention of some “ enterprising Trans- 
atlantic publisher.’ The ‘ Bibliography’ (privately 
printed) will be shortly issued to subscribers. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address cf the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Forrest Rerp (“ Silkworms’ Eggs"’).—Apply to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


ITERARY RESEARCH of all kinds at British 

4 Museum and «ther Libraries. Transiations, Type-writing, and 
Shorthand Experienced Staff. Write or call.— LITERARY, ac., 
ASSOCIATION, is, Furnival-street, B.C 


N R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
u Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —Fur Terms address to 12, Grvat 
turnstile, London, W.C. 


([ TEE- WRITING. — MSS. Scientific, and of all 

Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work requi care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing), Usual Terms.—Misses 
B B. @ I. PARRAN, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 
(for seven years of 34, Suuthampton-street, Strand). 


RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 

—Special attention given to the above. Esti free. A ts 

verified hv Chartered Accountant.—Address MANAGER, Roxburghe 
Press, 3, Victorta-street, Westminster 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 
Syndicate and Press Agency “A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, auv Publishers.” Mss ed. Inter- 
views appointment only.—Acdress the SECKBTALY, 3, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. 
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ACTS HUNTED UP, Pedigrees Traced, Wills 

Fou-d, Translations. Inqu‘ries Made, Fearghes at Somer-et House, 
British Museum, &c Experience! Assistants oaty. Te-ms Moderate. 
—M. WAKFIELD, 229. , Wandsworth, 5. W. 


ATED BOOK-PLATES.. Part III. (Conclusion) 


now ready 4to. with 2 Copper-Piates and 37 Face:miles of 
ing Modern Book-Plates. This Part contains a Che ical List of 


E AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, 0, Leadenhall treet, 


Contains hairless paper, over the with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or 


Stic KPHAST Paste sticks, 


Dated Piates of the Nineteenth Century. British, French, and Americans, 
with detaiis of their Sizes, Styles, Engravers, and Mottoes. A List of 
Movrern Ervravers, Additions to the previous Lists, an Iadex to nearly 
5,000 Dated P.ates, with General Titie-Page and Contents for the Volume. 
By WALTER HAMILTON. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Handsome Cloth Cases for binding the Volame, price 2s. 6d. each, net. 
The Complete Voiume, cloth gilt extra, price 25s. net. 
A. @C. BLACK, Soho+quare, London. 


HURCH FOLK-LORE: a Record of some Post- 
Reformation Urages in the English Church, now mostly obsolete. 
By the Kev. J. EDWARD VAUX, MA FSA. 
8vo. c'oth, 10s. 6d 
“ A copious and entertaising compilation.”—Times. 
“ Very rich ta curious taformation.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“It isa mine of curious lore.”"—Morning Leader. 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO. 
Newbery House, 39, Charing Cross-road, London. 
And of ail Booksellers. 


)fABLboROUGH SERIES of BOOKS for 
LIBRARIES and MUSEUMS. 

1. BORROWERS’ REGISTER. 10s. 4 LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 12s. 

2. LIBRARY ACCESSIONS. 10s. 6. MUSBUM ACCESSIONS. 10s. 

3. LIBRARY KEGISTER. 10s. 8. VISITORS’ BOOK. 10s. 

See Detailed List of Specia'ties, inclading above and 
MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES, 32 sizes, 1s. to 4s. 
LOOSE MAGAZINE CASES, 80 sorts 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS. 1s. Box, assorted sizes. 
Mus-um Labels, Label Rests, Numbers, &c. 

Library Nos , 1 to 6,000, gummed. 
Boou Rests, Newspaper Holders, Racks, &c. 
52, Old Bailey, London, B.C. 


M ODIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS trom ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


SELECT 


MUDIE'S 


Books can be bers in London 
by Ay 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS trom TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 64. each. 
Pro and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage frees. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
BO to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 
241, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 


HE GOOD DIE YOUNG.—Unlike most popular 
sayings, this has very little truth in it. Experience every day 
proves that some, at ‘eat, of the good are spared to make the world 
orighter and be:ter, and a more pleasant place to live in. Io fact, our 
experience is that good people, and good things genera ly, live the 
jongest. For example, consider the thourands of articles which have 
—_— widely advertised and are now forgotten. Why? Because they 
wer im the other band, we have HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and 
UIN: TMENT, which have proved the faithful friend of poor humanity 
for fifty years and more. Why! Because they are good. Of a truth, 
that which is good does mot die, but lives for all time. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR KBECE BAN &, 


Southam pton-bulldings, Chan -lane, London 
TWO-AND-a-HAL¥ PBK CENT. INT allowed on DEPOSITS, 


gt demand 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the misimum 
when not below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES l’urchased and Sold. 


DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
allows monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 80CI 
HOW to PURCHASE for Five SHILLINGS 
per M 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall esters, pest Spee. 
FRANCIS VENSCROUFT, Manager. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
aad oom, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered ns Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


“ Honest Water which ne a! -j man i’ the mire.” 
Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty the 
Queen and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 

London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
bottles, 35s.; or 4s.6d.doz. Case of 100 Quarter-botiles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 

JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollbaus, Germany, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
ABC. An Alphabet Written and Pictured by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 
60 Designs. Feap. Svo. 3s. 6d, net. (Just ready. 


ECCE PUELLA, and other Prose Imaginings. By William Sharp. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d, net. [Just ready. 


SONNETS and SONGS. By May Bateman. Title Design by J. D. Mac- 


kenzie. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d, net. (Just ready, 


A ROMANCE of WASTDALE. By A. E.W. Mason. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just reac 
IN the KEY of BLUE, and other Prose Essays. By J. Addington Symonds. 
Cover Design by C. Ricketts, Crown 8vo. 8¢. 6d. net. rd Edition just ready. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 
AN EVIL MOTHERHOOD. An Impressionist Novel. By Walter Ruding. 
With a Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Just ready. 


ATTILA, MY ATTILA! A Drama. By Michael Field. Pot 4to. 5s. het. 
The C MAJOR of LIFE. A Novel. By Havering Bowcher. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. [Nezt week. 


The HAPPY WANDERER. By Percy Hemingway. Title Design by Charles 


Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Royal 16mo. 5s. net. [Next week, 


POEMS by EMILY HICKEY. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure re by 


Mary E. Swan. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MY SEA, and other Poems. By the late Hon. Roden Noel. With vi "sl 


duction by STANLEY ADDLESHAW. Vignette and Cover Design. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [ This month, 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS. A Carol. Written by Dr. Mason Neale, and 


Pictured by ARTHUR J. GASKIN. With an Introduction by WILLIAM MORRIS. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. [Wow ready 
ow ready, 


ELKIN MATHEWS’'S SHILLING GARLAND. 
LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence Binyon. Cover Design by Seley Image. 


Feap. 8vo. 
*," To be followed by a Volume by Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES. 


ISHAM REPRINTS. VOLUMES III. and IV. [Just ready, 


BRETON (NICHOLAS).—NO WHIPPINGE, NOR TRIPPINGE, but a 


KINDE FRIENDLY SNIPPINGE. London, 1601. A Facsimile Bopriat, with the Original Pa 

with a Bibliographical Note ee | EDMONDS. 200 — printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chisw 

Press. mae 3s. 6d. net. Also 50 Copies, Large Paper, 5s. net. (Now ready. 
Facsimile reprint from the semi-unique copy discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 
lumber wl at —te Hall, Northants (Sir Charles E. Isham's), and purchased lately by the British Museum authorities, 
When Dr. B. Grosart collected Breton’s Works a few years ago for Pais * * Chertsey Worthies Library,” he was forced to 
confess Wy certain of oD most coveted books were missing and absolutely unavailable. The semi-unique example 


S[OUTHWELL) (ROBERT). —A FOVREFOVLD MEDITATION of the 


FOURE LAST THINGS. Composed ina Diuine Poeme. By R. S.. the Author of ‘8. Peter's Complaint.’ London, 
1606. A Facsimile Reprint, with a Bibliographical Note by CHARLES EDMONDS. 150 Copies, pete on Hand- 
made Paper at the Chiswick Press. Rogal 1¢mo. 5s. net. ow ready. 
Also 50 Copies, Large paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
Facsimile int from the unique fragment discovered in the autumn of 1867 by Mr. Charles Edmonds in a disused 
lumber room at port Hall, Ramey and aay by the British Museum authorities. This fragment supplies 
Robert Southwell, the Roman Catholic poet, whose religious fervour s 


the first sheet of a previously unknown poem by 
a pathetic beauty to Jeep that be wrote, and future editors of Southwell’s works will find it necessary to give it close 


study. The whole of the poem bas been completed from two MS. copies, which differ in the number of stanzas. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 
Printed by JOHN Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings. dane, ond ty 


C. FRANCIS, at bream ’s-buildings,Chancery- -lane, E.C.— 
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